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THE STRIKE SETTLEMENT 


The threatened strike is settled, but now comes 
Manifestly this fifty millions a 
If the men who 


the financial rub. 
year, more or less, is just a start. 
get this increase earn it, others also earn more 
than they are getting and will try to get it. If 
they can’t get it from the roads without legisla- 
tion, then Congress must listen to their appeal or 
be guilty of unfairness. And where are the rail- 
roads to get this money? Without any such in- 
creases in the cost of labor they were already 
pleading the necessity for higher rates, regardless 
of their present great increase in earnings, if the 
business of railroading is to prosper and grow. 
Now, we believe, if it was not so before, they will 
be able to make a case. They can’t reach and get 
the money out of thin air. Somebody has got to 
pay it. That somebody is the dear and long- 
suffering public, who must now dig down into its 
pocket for an increase in freight rates in order 
that certain railroad employes, through a law en- 
acted by a stampeded Congress and held valid by 
a closely divided Supreme Court, may receive more 
money than most students of the matter think they 
farn, and certainly more in proportion than is paid 
to some other railroad employes. 

We regret that the Adamson law has been held 
constitutional, not so much because the holding is 
Contrary to our view of the matter, as because it 
makes impossible a test by the railroads of the 
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power of the unions to demand and get what they 
ask without any investigation of the merits of their 
claim. We had hoped to see the roads insist on 
the principle of arbitration even in face of appeals 
to their “patriotism” to settle the trouble in some 
way or other. All the patriotism ought not to be 
expected of one side. But we should have been 
disappointed for the present in this hope even if the 
Supreme Court had not acted as it did on the day 
the strike was to go into effect, for the roads early 
that morning, before the Supreme Court acted, 
consented, after the appeal to their patriotism had 
been made, to let the mediation committee of the 
council of national defense make any settlement it 
thought best with the men. The railroads had re- 
ceived information as to the seriousness of the war 
situation and became convinced that it was their 
duty to yield even in the face of injustice. It has 
been surmised that perhaps they had a “tip” on 
the forthcoming opinion of the Supreme Court and 
so made a virtue of necessity, but that is only a 
guess. It is easy to understand how they could 
not ignore an appeal to their patriotism made under 
such pressure. If their patriotism was tinctured 
with any other motive it was doubtless fear of 
“setting in bad” with the administration or hope 
of gaining favor with it, rather than any advance 
information that they were going to lose anyhow. 

One thing ought to be borne in mind, by the 
way. It is that the Supreme Court’s opinion does 
not mean that the men were entitled to an increase 
or that the increase is proper as to amount; it 
merely means that Congress had the constitutional 
right to grant this increase if it wished. Nobody, 
unfortunately, can sit on the motives of Congress 
except the voters who sent them to Washington, 
and the voters seldom analyze very closely. 

To us the danger and, if we may call it that, the 
revolutionary quality of the decision seem not so 
much in the fact that the court holds that Con- 
gress has the power to regulate wages—for that, 
though a radical departure from what some have 
believed is the function of Congress, is not, perhaps, 
if wisely exercised, a bad or an unfair thing—but in 
the fact that the Supreme Court fails to distinguish 
between the power merely to regulate or fix wages 
and the power to compel arbitration of wage ques- 
tions or to fix wages after proper investigation. 


“In substance and effect,” the court says, “it 
(the Adamson law) amounted to an exertion of 
its (Congress’s) authority, under the circumstances 
disclosed, to compulsorily arbitrate the dispute be- 
tween the parties by establishing, as to the sub- 
ject matter of that dispute, a legislative standard 
of wages operative and binding as a matter of law 
upon the parties—a power none the less effica- 
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ciously exerted because exercised by direct legis- 
lative act instead of by the enactment of other and 
appropriate means providing for the bringing 
about of such a result.” 

In other words, Congress, having the power to 
compel arbitration, has also the power to settle by 
its mandate a question of wages, and that without 
investigation. That may be the law—in fact, it is 
the law, since the Supreme Court says so—but we 
beg to point out that there is a very important 
difference between the two powers. The value of 
arbitration in settling disputes of this character 
lies not alone in the umpire feature but in the idea 
of investigation involved and the decision of an 
unbiased or representative body based on such in- 
vestigation. It is quite a different thing from the 
mere order of a political body whose motives may 
be base or trivial and whose investigation—as it 
was in this case—may be nil. Whatever the law 
says or may be decided to be, it is not fair that a 
case be decided against any man without a hear- 
ing, and this case was so decided by Congress 
against the railroads, and the Supreme Court says 
Congress had a right so to decide it. 

It is as if the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or Congress itself should, in a complicated rate 
case, say to the parties: “We are not going to 
bother to hear the evidence and we don’t know any- 
thing about the merits of the case, but you fellows 
have fussed enough and business in your neck of 
the woods is much disturbed; besides there is an 
election coming on and if these higher rates go 
into effect the party in power will suffer; there- 
fore we order that the rate be such and such.” We 
believe Congress would have the powér to do that 
if it saw fit, but it has wisely delegated its power 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission and re- 
quired that full hearings be granted before deci- 
sions are made. Now that its power to fix wages 
has been decided, it should take the same course in 
regard to that matter. 

Even if it be argued that this wage increase is 
given by Congress simply as an experiment until 
the investigation commission shall decide whether 
or not it was warranted, it is nevertheless an injus- 
tice, since the railroads have to pay the increase 
during the months of the investigation, no matter 
what the result of that invesigation shall be. It is 
indeed a dangerous situation if every time labor is 
able to impress on Congress its need of higher 
wages or the political expediency of granting it 
higher wages, Congress may act off hand without 
any investigation of the merits of the demand. We 
should say that labor had won the greatest victory 
in its history and that the labor lobbyist in Wash- 
ington will henceforth be the most powerful and 
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feared person in the land, unless proper legislation 
is enacted. 

The cure, of course, is a compulsory arbitration 
law so that in spite of the power of Congress to 
decide such matters whenever and however it 
pleases, it will be delegating its powers in this 
respect to a body that will investigate and pre- 
sumably decide according to the facts. Under this 
opinion of the Supreme Court there seems to be 
no doubt as to the right of Congress to enact such 
a law and among those who believe in justice and 
fair play and orderly procedure there is no doubt 
as to the wisdom of such legislation—but, of course, 
that does not mean’ that Congress will do anything 
of the sort. It has not even seemed likely that it 
would pass the cambric tea measure advocated by 
the President making it illegal to strike pending 
investigation and report by a duly constituted com- 
mission, but not prohibiting a strike after that time 
and not compelling arbitration. Now, however, it 
would seem that in self-protection, if for no other 
reason, Congress would wish to shift the burden of 
fixing wages to some duly authorized commission, 
as it delegates the rate-making power to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. If it does that, the 
decision of the Supreme Court may prove to have 
been a boon. 

Even if one could conceive of the railroads under 
any circumstances criticizing a decision of the Su- 
preme Court, they are prevented from doing so in 
this case because they yielded to the demands of the 
unions before the decision was handed down. 
Under the circumstances of this yielding they are, 
of course, freed from the stigma of having “taken 
water,” for the matter was put up to them in such 
fashion by the President and his mediators that 
they could hardly have refused. Their attitude 
was simply that the men would not yield and were 
responsible to nobody—not even to public senti- 
ment—so the roads themselves must submit to an 
injustice that the country might not suffer when 
war was imminent. For that attitude they are 
entitled to credit, but, unfortunately, their action, 
though based on such high motives, bars them, 
technically, from the sympathy that otherwise 
would be extended to them on account of the in- 
justice worked by this decision. Their voluntary 
action, however, cannot be used against them, we 
believe, if and when they ask for increased rates on 
account of increased wages, though it may furnish 
opportunity for some sneering remarks, for no mat- 
ter what the roads did or did not do, the Adamson 
law compels the increase in wages, and it is the law 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission must 
take into consideration. 
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iCurrent Topics 
in Washington 


@ 
The Adamson Law Decision.—As 
nearly as can be figured now, the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Adamson law case means in ordinary 
English that Congress has the power 
to say not only how many hours a 
trainman may work, but how much 
or how little he shall receive, and 
that it can do that directly or have 
the question settled by arbitration. 
That is the effect of the court’s de- 
cision, as interpreted by Associate Justice McReynolds 
and set forth in his dissenting opinion. He is of 
the opinion that the constitution gives Congress no 
such power. Some other folks think the constitution 
was stretched by the court as much as the “hard money” 
men thought it was pulled when it was made to cover 
the issues of greenbacks. It seemed to them that the 
court was making instead of construing law, under the 
pressure of a desire to serve the public welfare. It is 
suggested that if the McReynolds interpretation comes 
to be accepted as the proper one, the decision may be a 
blessing in disguise, because it will enable the voting 
population of the country to exert its influence with 
Congress to pass a compulsory arbitration law. It has 
been suggested that that will not help, because Congress 
last August showed itself unwilling to resist a hold-up. 
On the other hand, it is argued that, inasmuch as there 
is an overwhelming sentiment in the country favoring 
arbitration, the brotherhood chiefs could not, in a cam- 
paign, defeat candidates for Congress who stood for ar- 
bitration, not even if they had the backing of every 
organized labor man in the country. In effect, the court 
said that Congress, last September, passed a bill fixing 
the minimum wage to be paid on the theory that that 
was the least that could be offered the kind of men re- 
quired safely to operate trains; that it had the power, 
under the commerce clause of the constitution, to do that, 
or to have required the dispute to be settled in any other 
usual way it might have elected. Compulsory arbitration, 
to the leaders of organized labor, is a loathsome thing. 
They think it would mean “involuntary servitude.” An- 
other guess is that it would deprive them of a large part 
of their reason for being, because a law of that kind 
would make a fight to the finish impossible. 


Valuation Questions.—If a railroad’s operating revenues 
are all absorbed in carrying on its business so there is 
nothing for the stockholders, who has borne the cost of 


carrying the tonnage it handled? That question was 
debated at the hearing on the tentative valuations on the 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, New Orleans, Texas & 
Orient, Norfolk Southern and Kansas City Southern. 
Elliot Holbrook, the witness on the stand, ventured the 
opinion that the stockholders bore the burden, because 
their investment was used without any return on it. 
Director Prouty pressed the fact that the shippers had 
Provided the money used in operating the trains. Finally 
Pierce Butler, attorney for the railroads, objected and 
Was overruled. Then he said that if it was intended to 
ask engineer witnesses to answer questions of law and 
®conomics, he could conduct his side of the case in that 
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way just as well as to confine the witnesses to questions 
of fact and opinion within their lines of endeavor. There- 
upon Mr. Butler asked the witness whether the fact that 
a certain part of a cut or fill had been paid for two or 
ten times was of any importance in determining the 
value of the property as a tool of transportation. He 
asked whether the fact that Hetty Green had paid more 
than a fair price for anything on the Texas Midland was 
of any more importance, in ascertaining the value of the 
roadbed as part of the tool, than if she had paid nothing 
for it. To a layman, many of the questions seemed a 
waste of time. Commissioner McChord also had a thought 
along that line and he suggested that the examination 
of witnesses be confined to facts and to opinions ex- 
pressed by persons who had expert knowledge on the 
subject. Valuation hearings bring to Washington hun- 
dreds of men with bulging brows apparently so absorbed 
in what is going on that they can’t possibly be thinking 
of anything else. Not more than one per cent of the 
men in the cases have ever had anything to do with 
the question as to what is a reasonable rate. 


Pennsylvania Commission “Pep.”—Time was when Penn- 
sylvania was held up to scorn because its state govern- 
ment was held to be subservient to big corporations and, 
above all other things, because it had established a 
“pepless” public service commission. If the charge was 
ever true, W. A. Magee, one of the commissioners, seems 
to be doing his best to change the impression. He has 
just written a report on the complaint of the Valley 
Smokeless, Ideal, and Sunnyside Coal companies against 
the Pennsylvania and Johnstown & Stony Creek railroads 
that could hardly be held to be without-condiment. The 
coal companies mentioned are also complainants before 
the federal Commission. They have their tipples on the 
Johnstown & Stony Creek, a road controlled by the 
Lorain Steel Company and therefore tainted with the sin 
of being a tap or industrial line. The Pennsylvania re- 
fused to absorb the Johnstown & Stony Creek charge of 
6.5 cents per ton shipped to points on the Pennsylvania, 
so the complainants alleged undue discrimination. Magee 
not only agreed with them that the Pennsylvania was 
discriminating against them, but that the Johnstown & 
Stony Creek was charging an unreasonable rate, because 
the testimony showed an out-of-pocket cost of 5.62 cents 
per ton for hauling all freight to the Pennsylvania tracks. 
He said that obviously the cost of hauling coal, which 
is handled in trainloads from tipples, must be less than 
the cost of hauling freight loaded from team tracks. 
Therefore he ordered the two defendants to make rep- 
aration to the complainants and accord them the Somerset 
district rate, the same as if the mines were on the rails 
of the Pennsylvania, which, he said, was charging them 
for a terminal service it does not render. The Penn- 
sylvania is to return 4.5 cents and the tap line two cents 
per ton on all coal shipped June 23, 1916, the date 
of the complaint. He said that on the theory of rate- 
making “defended by the Pennsylvania, all railroad con- 
struction into a territory where there is already a rail- 
road must be prohibited and there would hereafter be no 
advantage of location not already exploited.” The flat 
district rate is to be established on or before April 2, said 
Mr. Magee. : 


Tap Line Question in Indiana.—The Indiana commission 
has also been dealing with the tap line question, and in 
a general way it has been inclined to hold that a railroad 
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is none the less a railroad because it was established and 
is owned by an industry. In three of four switching 
allowance cases, it has found, among other things, that 
the Big Four, Panhandle and the Central Indiana un- 
lawfully tried to make the switching road of the Ameri- 
can Steel and Wire Company accept seventy-five cents a 
car for switching under an agreement by the terms of 
which the big roads were to pay the switching road the 
actual cost of the work. The complainant claimed the 
cost was $1.24 per car and the Hoosier commissioners 
so held, saying the figures of the railroads were based 
on pure assumption, while the figures of the wire com- 
pany were based on facts. The assumption, they said, 
was that twenty-five per cent of the switching was intra- 
mill, for which the respondents should not pay, while 
the record for a year showed the switching of that kind 
to have been less than 10 per cent of the total. In the 
complaint of the Lake Erie & Fort Wayne, the Indiana 
commission decided that the trunk lines must pay at 
least $2.37 per car for switching instead of the $2 they 
offered to that road, which serves six industries at Fort 
Wayne. It also held the Lake Erie & Fort Wayne to 
be a common carrier. In the complaint of the Muncie 
& Western, Ball Brothers Glass Manufacturing Company’s 
tap line, the Indiana authorities ruled that the evidence 
of that industrial line that it costs $2.24 to switch a 
ear instead of the eighty-five cents offered, warranted 
an order permanently suspending the tariffs carrying the 
eighty-five-cent rate. The Elwood, Anderson & LaPelle, 
an American Sheet and Tin Plate subsidiary, the Indiana 
commissioners ruled, is a common carrier, and the trunk 
lines should either absorb its switching charges or refuse 
to absorb the switching charges of the Muncie Belt on 
Indiana mined coal. A. E. H. 


ADVANCED RATES IN PREPARATION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Announcement that the carriers have already begun the 
preparation of tariffs for a general advance in rates was 
made by Robert H. Large, general coal, coke and ore 
agent of the Pennsylvania, at the hearing on coal tariffs 
March 23. His announcement as to coal, coke and ore 
rates was Official, That as to merchandise rates was 
unofficial. Particularizing, he said the advance on ore 
rates from lake ports to all districts would be fifteen cents 
and that tariffs had probably reached the Commission. 
The hearing on the proposed advances in tidewater and 
lake cargo rates developed the fact that the Chesapeake 
& Ohio suggested them. The Pennsylvania refused to go 
up more than five cents, because, it asserted, operators 
on its lines had already lost too much business because 
the spread between Hampton Roads and Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, now fifteen cents, is too narrow. Under 


the proposed adjustment it would be twenty cents. Even 
at that, the Pennsylvania doubts whether its road will 


get any substantial increase in tonnage. 


After Large’s announcement the Commission placed on 
the press table ‘copies of the transcript of what Presi- 
dents Rea, Smith, Elliott, Willard, Underwood, Trumbull 
and Hustis and Vice-President Bernet of the Nickel Plate 
had said at an informal and unannounced conference in 
the Commission’s hearing room the afternoon before. At 
that conference the presidents told the Commission sub- 
stantially the same tale of financial woe that Rea had 
narrated to the Suspension Board earlier in the day. 
yeorge Stuart Patterson said that rates would be ad- 
vanced specific eents per ton on heavy commodities and 
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by percentage on commodities carried in the class tariffs, 
Ten per cent, at least, is regarded as the probable request, 


COAL TARIFF CONFERENCE 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BuRzAt, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. ¢, 

An informal hearing was set for Washington, March 22, 
at 10 o’clock, before Commissioner Clements, sitting with 
the Board of Suspension, on application to suspend tariffs 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & Western and Vir. 
ginian Railway, filed to become effective April 1, naming 
increased tidewater rates on bituminous coal from Vir. 
ginia and West Virginia fields to Hampton Roads, and 
tariffs of those carriers naming increased rates on coke 
to interior Virginia destinations. 

Consideration was at the same time to be given the 
tariffs of the Pennsylvania System, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Norfolk & Western, Chesapeake & Ohio, Western Mary- 
land, Virginian and New York Central, filed to become 
effective April 16 or at later dates, naming increased 
tidewater rates on bituminous coal from coal fields of 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio 
and Kentucky to New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
and on lake cargo coal; also proposed increased rates on 
bituminous coal from Pennsylvania and Ohio fields to 
Buffalo and Buffalo rate group points; subject to further 
showing by any protestants. 

The proposed increases per ton are 10 cents to Hamp 
ton Roads; 5 cents to upper tidewater; from 5 cents to 
15 cents on lake cargo coal; 15 cents to Buffalo rate 
points, and from 10 to 65 cents on coke to Virginia sta- 
tions. 

Answering the request of the presidents of all the rail- 
roads concerned, the Commission notified them that their 
request of March 15 that the entire Commission hear the 
railroad justification of the advance on tidewater bitu- 
minous coal and the reduction in free time thereon was 
impracticable. As a concession to them, however, the 
Commission decided to have Commissioner Clements sit 
with the Suspension Board. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET. 

Case 9393, Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. vs. B. & A,, set 
for hearing March 21 before Examiner Brown, was cal- 
celed. 

Case 6126, E. P. Ladd & Co. vs. Gould Southwestern 
et al., set for hearing March 22, Jacksonville, Fla., before 
Examiner J. Edgar Smith, was canceled. 

The Commission canceled the hearing on fourth section 
applications Nos. 1530, Central of Georgia Ry. Co., and 
1952, Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co., assigned for March 
19 at Richmond, Va., before Examiner J. Edgar Smith. 
These cases involved rates on cynamid, in carloads, from 
Niagara Falls to Dothan, Ala. 

I. & S. 997—Hearing assigned for March 20, at Altavista, 
Va., before Examiner J. Edgar Smith, was canceled. 

Hearing in case 9426, Charles E. Schaff, as receiver of 
the railway and property of Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway Co. vs. the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Ie Rail: 
way Co. et al., assigned for March 22 at St. Louis before 
Examiner Watkins, was postponed to a date to be here 
after fixed. 





PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE. 


The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for 
January, 1917, shows 4,512 cars held overtime, a percent: 
age of 02.63, as against 4,537, a percentage of 03.68, for 
January, 1916. 
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RATES ON LUMBER 


The Commission has dismissed Nos. 7780 and Sub No. 1 
thereof, Connor Lumber & Land Co. vs. Great Northern 
et al., opinion No. 4314, 43 I. C. C., 243-6. The decision is 
that rates on lumber from Snyders, Wis., to points in Min- 
nesota and northern Dakota on the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific have not been shown to be unreasonable 
or unduly prejudicial. 


RATES ON LIVE STOCK 


In a report and order on No. 7790, American National 
Live Stock Assn. vs. the Oregon Short Line et al., opinion 
No. 4315, 43 I. C. C., 247-250, the Commission held that 
rates on cattle and calves from points in Utah, Idaho and 
Oregon to Los Angeles had not been shown to be unrea- 
sonable. It held rates on sheep and goats in double-deck 
cars from such points to the mentioned destination had 
been shown to be unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceeded contemporaneous rates on cattle from and to 
the same points. It further held that the defendants 
should establish joint rates on hogs in single-deck cars 
from the points of origin before mentioned to Los Angeles 
not in excess of 90 per cent of the contemporaneous rates 
on cattle from and to the same points. 

The rates assailed were combinations on Ogden or Salt 
Lake, and a few joint through rates. The latter are rates 
maintained by the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake. 
The complainants suggested that rates on hogs should not 
be more than 80 per cent of the rates on cattle. Thei 
Commission’s idea was that 90 per cent would come nearer 
making the rates equitable for both carriers and shipper. 
Defendants admitted that, in the light of the many deci- 
sions of the Commission that rates on sheep in double- 
deck cars should not exceed those on cattle, they could 
not defend the rates in this instance, which are $3 per 
car higher. They expressed a willingness to reduce the 
sheep rates to an equality with those on cattle. 

The carriers are to establish the relationships indicated 
on or before June 1. 


LOST OR DAMAGED FREIGHT 
REPLACEMENT 


It is no more lawful to discharge a claim for loss and 
damage by giving free transportation for an article sent 
to replace it than it is to pay for any other kind of serv- 
a The railroads should settle the claim for loss or 
oe in the ordinary way and the shipper should pay 
Heed freight on the article sent to replace the one that was 

or damaged. 
P That is the substance of the report made by Commis- 
sner Clements in I. & S. 914, opinion No. 4318, 43 I. C. C., 
aoa on the proposal of the Western Trunk Line Com- 
frei al cancel the rules providing for a waiving of the 
ty t charges when portions of shipments have been 
ed damaged and duplicates thereof shipped to replace 
the — or damaged articles. The Commission held that 
pote os ern Trunk Line Committee had justified the pro- 
ee cancelation. Commissioner Clements in his report 

ed from the Mottley case, 219 U. S., 467, in which the 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 











Supreme Court construed that part of the statute forbid- 
ding free transportation. 

The Commission recommended the drafting of a uni- 
form rule or rules by all the carriers; such rules should 
not limit the right of shippers to receive or recover the 
damages to which they would reasonably be entitled under 
the law, says the report. Neither is any language con- 
tained in the Commission’s report in the Larkin case to 
be construed as precluding the carrier from allowing as 
an integral part of the claim for the property damaged 
the transportation charges paid on the duplicate shipment. 
The two transactions are, however, to be kept separate. 


AWARD OF REPARATION 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 8388, 
Wistar, Underhill & Nixon vs. Chesapeake & Ohio et al., 
opinion No. 4317, 43 I. C. C., 254-6, because the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio refused two carloads of lumber from Pearch, 
Va., to Struthers, Pa., for transportation over the route 
originally specified by the shipper. The award covers 
demurrage and the difference between the rate applicable 
over the route designated by the shipper and the route 
over which the shipment moved, the amount being $81.93, 
of which $21 was for demurrage. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio contended that there was no agreement, express or 
implied, on the part of the carriers to establish a through 
route and joint rate from Pearch to Struthers, and, there- 
fore, it was under no legal obligation to forward the ship- 
ments as directed by complainant. The Commission dis- 
agreed, and held with the shipper in construing the tariff. 


REGULATION INVESTIGATION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Newlands joint committee resumed its sessions 
March 19. When the relations with Germany become 
worse, if they do, the commitee will probably have to ad- 
journ its hearings. At least, it is assumed that the sena- 
tors and representatives will be so busy after the begin- 
ning of the extra session that they will not be able to de- 
vote any attention to such constructive legislation. Even if 
war with Germany does not come, the conditions in the 
House of representatives are such as to make it incon- 
ceivable that the House members will be able to get more 
than three feet away from their seats. The fight for 
control of the House organization will be so intense, it is 
figured, that it will not be safe for the House members 
even to sit with their senatorial colleagues, at least not 
until after the speakership has been decided. Even then 


there may be so much partisan fighting that every member 
may have to remain in his place. 

Robert S. Lovett, chairman of the Union Pacific System, 
on March 19 outlined to the Newlands joint congressional 
committee what railway executives regard as the essen- 
tials of a system of government regulation that will pro- 
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mote, instead of hinder, the development of transportation 
facilities commensurate with the growth of commerce in 
this country. : 


“So long as the railroads made their own rates and did 
their financing without restriction,” he said, “the public 
was justified in looking to railroad men for adequate rail- 
road transportation, but when the government fixes the 
rates: and limits the income and restricts the borrowing 
power, it takes over the railroads’ responsibility to. pro- 
vide transportation facilities, except to the extent and 
within the limits of the means allowed by the regulations 
imposed. There is obviously a duty to keep the railroad 
transportation of this nation abreast of the daily increas- 
ing requirements of the people. Having exercised the 
power of regulation and permitted its exercise by the 
states, Congress must go forward with it and provide a 
workable system of regulation. For a country such as 
ours, for a people situated such as we are, dependent upon 
our railroad systems for our daily bread, to blunder along 
with a series of unrelated, inconsistent, conflicting statutes 
enacted by different states without relation to each other, 
instead of providing a complete and carefully studied and 
prepared system of regulation for a business that is so 
vital to the life of the nation, is worse than folly. 


“We believe that the unification of regulation is essen- 
tial, and that, with the rapid increase of state commissions 
in recent years, Congress will in time be compelled to 
exercise its power in the premises. To unify regulation 
there should be a complete, consistent, harmonious and 
related system of regulation. We believe the best, if 
not the only practicable, method, is the federal incorpo- 
ration of railroads by general law, which will make in- 
corporation thereunder compulsory—thus imposing on all 
railroad companies throughout the United States the same 
corporate powers and restrictions with respect to their 
financial operations and the same duties and obligations 
to the public and the government with respect to their 
duties and obligations as common carriers—so that every 
investor will know precisely what every railroad corpora- 
tion may and may not lawfully do in issuing and selling 
securities, and every shipper and traveler may know the 
duty and obligation of every railroad company to him 
whether in Maine or California, in Michigan or Texas.” 

Mr. Lovett stated at the outset that he was not plead- 
ing the case of the Union Pacific. “As a matter of fact,” 
he said, “that company’s credit has been so high that it 
has had no difficwWty in raising the money it needed during 
the last ten years; and its present resources are such 
that I do not apprehend difficulty in providing the funds 
it may require for several years to come. Furthermore, 
it has been less harassed by conflicting state laws and 
commission regulations than many other companies. 


“But addressing myself to the railroad situation of the 
country generally, as I have observed it, I believe that 
the problems are: 

“First—The multiplicity of regulations .by the several 
states with respect to the issue of securities, involving 
delays, and conflicting state policies generally dangerous 
and positively disastrous. 

“Second—tThe state regulation, of rates in such manner 
as to unduly reduce revenues, to discriminate in favor of 
localities and shippers within its own borders as against 
localities and shippers in other'states, and to disturb and 
disarrange the structure of interstate rates. 

“Third—The inability of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, whoever the commissioners may be, to perform 
the vast duties devolving upon the Commission under 
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existing laws, resulting in delay—which should neve: ocey, 
in commercial matters—and compelling the Commissioners 
to accept the conclusions of their employes as {inal in 
deciding matters of great importance to the commercia| 


‘and railroad interests of the country. 


“Fourth—The practical legality that has been accordeg 
conspiracies to tie up and suspend the operation of the 
railroads of the country by strikes and violence, and the 
absence of any law to compel the settlement of such dis. 
putes by arbitration, or other judicial means, like all other 
issues between citizens in civilized states are to be settleg, 


“Fifth—The phenomenal increase 
railroads in recent years. 


in the taxation of 


“Sixth—The cumulative effect of these conditions upon 
the investing public, to which railroad companies must 
look for the capital necessary to continue development,” 

Mr. Lovett showed that in the last ten years the new 
capital expended by the railroads for additions, better. 
ments and construction, had averaged about $600,000,000 
per annum and said that even more new capital, probably 
a billion dollars a year, should be spent in the next ten 
years. To provide adequate transportation for the rap- 
idly growing products and commerce of this country, he 
said, almost every main line will have to be double 
tracked in the next ten or fifteen years and railroads with 
four tracks and six tracks will be as common as double 
tracks were ten years ago. For example, he cited the 
fact that in spite of the enormous sums of new capital 
poured into the Union Pacific under the administration 
of E. H. Harriman, more money has been spent by the 
Union Pacific system for additions, betterments and con- 
struction. in the seven years since Mr. Harriman’s death 
than during the entire twelve years of his administration 
—$158,000,000 from 1910 to 1916, as compared with $119- 
000,000 from 1899 to 1909, while its budget for 1917, re 
cently approved, appropriates about $35,000,000. 


“The question is,” he said, “how and from whom is 
the money for railroad development to be gotten? That 
question, under government regulation, is quite as much 
for the government as for the railroad officers. At the 
moment the railroads are prosperous. The year 1916 
was the most prosperous as respects gross revenue in 
the history of the railroads of this country, and 1917 is 
beginning well. But we all know this was due to the 
abnormal conditions now existing in the world and that 
in time—whether one, two or three years—the railroads 
will get back to where they were in 1914; and, unless 
a wise system of national regulation is adopted, their 
position will become much worse than then. Even a 
the present time, they are feeling severely the ‘high cost 
of living’ falling upon everyone. For example, the Unio 
Pacific bought Mikado engines in 1913 for $23,600; i 
1916 the same engines cost $35,800, and in February, 1917, 
the same engines cost $44,000. Passenger engines bought 
in 1913 cost $23,000, while the same engines bought i2 
February of this year cost $41,000. Switch engines that 
cost $14,000 in 1913 cost $26,000 in 1917. These prices 
are, of course, abnormal, and we have bought only what 
we were compelled to buy, but they are no more abnormal 
than our large earnings during the same period. 

“I mention these circumstances only to show that the 
railroad problem is nowise solved by the presen! appar 
ent prosperity, but that, on the contrary, it is time he 
consider and devise a sound solution of the difficulties 
which otherwise will soon confront us in even more acute 
form. 


“The country is only beginning to feel the effect of the 
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multiplicity of regulations by the several states with re- 
spect to the issuing of railroad securities. State railroad 
commissions with power to regulate the issue of securi- 
ties and control the financing of railroad companies be- 
came numerous only within recent years. Ten years ago 
only two commissions had that power. Nineteen states 
now have it. The great trunk lines in the East to-day 
must get the consent of not less than six state railroad 
commissions before they can issue any stock or sell any 
ponds to raise money and such consent is given in most, 
if not all, of them only after application, notice, hearing 
and deliberation by the commission, that sometimes makes 
ordinary court procedure seem like speeding. Railroads 
must apply to the different commissions by formal peti- 
tion, produce witnesses, have a hearing and satisfy the 
varying views of the many commissions, influenced, per- 
haps, in many cases by purely local, rather than nation 
considerations before they can issue stock or borrow 
money. Aside from the inevitable delay, incident to such 
a number of different proceedings, the whole plan can 
be defeated by any one state commission refusing to give 
its consent. It is not surprising that the sudden shackling 
in this manner of these great trunk lines whose securi- 
ties are in the hands of almost every investor, great and 
small, should have made a profound impression upon the 
railroad investing world. The increasing activity of these 
commissions as they feel more and more their power, and 
the conferring of power upon commissions in other states 
will add to the difficulties unless Congress exercises its 
right to exclusively regulate the capitalization and finan- 
cial operations of these interstate railroads. If super- 
vision of only one commission is required, the delay will 
be far less and that commission, with a greater experience 
will have in dealing with such subjects, will acquire an 
expertness and familiarity with all conditions involved 
that will not only greatly expedite the proceedings, but 
enormously increase the efficiency and wisdom of the su- 
pervision.” 

Mr. Lovett said that the Union Pacific, for the privi- 
lege of issuing some bonds under a mortgage covering 
its lines, recently had to pay to the state of Missouri a 
fee of $10,962, although it has only a few hundred feet 
of track in Missouri at Kansas City and only $124,930 of 
the money represented by the bonds had been expended 
on the property in Missouri. The state of Texas, he said, 
in effect, denies railroad companies the right to borrow 
money for improvement at all, by a law which prohibits 
the issue of bonds in excess of a valuation, made by the 
State commission twenty years ago. Mr. Harriman, dur: 
ing his lifetime, had planned to build a new line from 
Kansas City into Texas and to rebuild the Houston & 
Texas Central in order to establish a new line from Kan- 
sas City to the Gulf, but had abandoned the project be- 
cause it could not issue bonds against the Texas road 
for its improvement. “And the choppy grades of the 
Houston & Texas Central continue as they always have 
been and probably always will be as long as the Texas 
law remains unchanged.” Railroad construction in Texas 
Since the enactment of the law of 1893 has been limited 
to building by large railroad systems operating outside 
the state, he said. 


“Again,” he said, “the right to extend an existing sys- 
tem of railroads by building a new line or buying or 
leasing an existing line comes only from the states. Con- 
gress makes no provision therefor, although the object 
may be exclusively the extension and promotion of inter- 
State and foreign commerce. Each of the large railroad 
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systems derives its existence from some state, and that 
state can paralyze the development of a system in other 
states by imposing restrictions upon the capitalization or 
otherwise. 

“I believe very strongly that it is absolutely necessary 
for the adequate development of the railroad transporta- 
tion of this country for Congress to exercise the powers 
vested in it by the constitution, rather than the states, to 
the extent, at least, of controlling exclusively the issue 
and sale of securities by railroad companies, and the es- 
tablishment and extension of interstate railroad systems 
by construction, purchase, lease, consolidation or other- 
wise. The credit of such systems depends upon the co- 
hesion of the constituent factors, and the legality of the 
combination. Undoubtedly there should be a veto power 
upon the construction of unnecessary lines, and upon 
sales, leases and consolidations, but I submit that the 
power should be vested in Congress, or a congressional 
agency, such as the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
not in the states. The power which a single state now 
has, and sometimes exercises, to upset and defeat the 
extension and building up of a great railroad system 
serving the commerce of many states, or the whole coun- 
try, should be abolished.” 


As illustrating how state regulation of rates reduces 
revenues, he mentioned the fact that at about the time 
the Interstate Commerce Commission granted the eastern 
roads an increase of rates as a necessary measure of 
relief, the Pennsylvania Railroad Commission ordered a 
reduction in coal rates, involving a loss of revenue to the 
roads affected almost equal to the gain to result from 
the increased rates allowed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

“And” he said, “it has not been unusual for states to 
reduce rates while the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was increasing or considering applications to increase 
rates. Moreover, some of the state commissions, in effect, 
control interstate rates through their power over intra- 
state rates and their willingness or threat to use such 
power to punish railroads who disregard their wishes with 
respect to interstate rates. 

“Over 87 per cent of the freight revenue of the Union 
Pacific System for 1916 was derived from interstate and 
foreign traffic and 68 per cent of its passenger traffic was 
interstate. Yet any one of the states could block the 
financial plans for a considerable part of the system, if 
not for the whole, if it so willed.” 

Referring to the then threatened strike, Mr. Lovett said: 
“It seems inconceivable that a nation as dependent as 
ours is on railroad transportation should permit a strike 
to occur. It seems to me that one of the plainest duties 
of the national government, not merely to the railroads, 
but to the whole people, is to provide means for settling 
disputes between the railroads and the trainmen likely 
to lead to such strikes. Men cannot be compelled to work 
against their will and no one suggests this, but men can 
be forbidden to enter into and carry out a conspiracy 
to interfere with and suspend interstate commerce. Why 
should we allow such an issue to be fought out in our 
midst, involving the suspension of commerce, incalculable 
loss to innocent citizens and suffering, if not starvation, 
to millions of the poor and most helpless inhabitants of 
cities and crowded communities? It would be easy to 


frame a law that would protect the rights and welfare 
of the men as well as of the companies, while providing 
means for the peaceable settlement of such controversies. 
I do not advocate compulsory arbitration of every labor 














controversy. I believe it would be wise to limit it to those 
employments that are vital to the public at large and, 
with respect to railroads, I should limit it to disputes 
with men in the train service.” 

Referring to the difficulty of raising capital, Mr. Lovett 
said he did not wish to convey the impression that the 
strongest railroad companies had not been able to obtain 
capital. “They probably will always be able to obtain 
it, but the average roads are finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult to obtain capital and even the stronger lines, con- 
fronted with rapidly increasing expenses, and fixed or 
diminished rates, and considerable uncertainty as to how 
they may be allowed to do their financing, have developed 
pronounced conservatism in all their plans.” He urged 
the Commission not to accept the suggestion that the 
financial difficulties of the railroads are due to the finan- 
cial mistakes or wrongs of the railroads themselves. “If 
it were not true that in some cases there has been un- 
wise railroad administration or criminal railroad admin- 
istration,” he said, “the ralroad business would be the 
only business of any great magnitude in which there had 
not been unwise and even criminal administration. We 
must provide reasonable regulations to prevent, as far 
as we can, and punish, dishonesty and mismanagement, 
but we should not cripple and hamper the honest man- 
agement of nearly all the railroad companies merely be- 
cause there has been or again may be here and there, a 
dishonest management.” 

The next day he spoke at length of the “practical le- 
gality that has been accorded conspiracies to tie up and 
suspend operations of all the railroads of the country by 
strikes and violence” and said that one of the “plainest 
duties of the national government, not merely to the rail- 
roads, but to the whole people, is to provide a means for 
settling disputes between the railroads and the trainmen 
likely to lead to such strikes.” 


He declared that the railroads will need a billion dollars 
a year for the next ten years to put them in position to 
meet the transportation needs of the country. He de- 
plored restrictive state legislation and exorbitant taxation 
of railroads. 

“We believe,” said he, “that the unification of regula- 
tion is essential, and that, with the rapid increase of 
state commissions in recent years, Congress will in time 
be compelled to exercise its powers in the premises. 


“We believe that exclusive congressional regulation of 
the issue and sale of stock, bonds and other securities, of 
the rates to be chargeed for the transportation of passen- 
gers and property, and of all matters of transportation, is 
absolutely necessary in order to provide an adequate sys- 
tem of transportation for the country, and to check the 
growing fear that rapidly increasing state regulation will 
lead to conditions serious impairing the service as well 
as the credit of the railroads. The most urgent feature, in 
my judgment, is the exclusive regulation by Congress of 
the issue of recurities, with provision for the proper estab- 
lishment, maintenance and financing of all interstate rail- 
road systems without reference to the conflicting and pecu- 
liar, if not selfish, requirements of some one or more of 
the states traversed. 

“With respect to existing corporations, Congress should 
require them to reincorporate by filing with the designated 
agency of the government, articles of reincorporation, 
which should contain the statements and declarations Con- 
gress may prescribe, and thereupon they should become 
federal corporations instead of state corporations and pos- 
sess the powers which Congress by the act for reincor- 
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poration declares such corporations shall possess. The 
obligations to creditors and all other private rights and 
relations should continue as before, and the stock and the 
certificates representing it should remain as before until 
transfers are made in the usual manner, and, of course, 
the cerificates would, in form as well as in fact, represent 
stock of the reincorporated company. 

“Federal incorporation, or complete federal regulation 
in any form, will, of course, add enormously to the work 
of commission supervision. We believe that several com- 
missions are necessary. The present Interstate Commerce 
Commission should be vested with the higher powers and 
duties arising under the interstate commerce act and 
other laws of Congress regulating commerce, such as the 
power of hearing and deciding complaints, and over the 
rates and the regulations of the carriers, and the issue of 
securities, and that the remaining duties, such as inspec- 
tion, detection, prosecution and correction, safety appli- 
ance requirements, statistics, etc., should be conferred 
upon a new commission with some other name—for in- 
stance, ‘Federal Railroad Commission.’ But in order to 
co-ordinate and harmonize the system of regulation, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should have the right, 
but should not be required, to review any action of the 
additional Commission. 

“We also believe that regional commissions should be 
established to assist the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in exercising its jurisdiction, and to that end should make 
all such investigations, and hear and determine all such 
complaints, and perform such other duties as the higher 
commission shall direct. The orders of the regional com- 
mission should not become effective until approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but should stand ap- 
proved as, of course, unless excepted to at a time to be 
limited—somewhat analagous to the practice with respect 
to masters in chancery. The regions ought to be created 
with reference to traffic territories, rather than geograph- 
ically, and there should be a sufficient number of them to 
afford an opportunity to promptly hear and determine the 
complaints of every locality—and as near the complaining 
locality as practicable. We believe that all the commis- 
sioners should be appointed by the President, with the 
consent of the Senate, for long terms, and should receive 
good salaries.” 

Compulsory Arbitration. 


Compulsory arbitration will be more effective if it ap- 
plies only to employes on whom the public must depend 
to operate trains, Mr. Lovett told the committee. An act 
compelling arbitration of disputes threatening the paraly- 
sis of commerce is one of several essential remedies for 
the present defects of the railroad situation, he declared. 

Optional federal incorporation, said he, would be ul 
constitutional. He urged that a compulsory federal in- 
corporation act be passed. “The exercise of the power 
of Congress must be paramount,’ he declared. Repre 
sentative Adamson expressed the opposite view. 

Respecting the future source of railroad funds, he said 
that American roads not only cannot depend on Europe 
for new money in the immediate future, but that he 
anticipated capital in this country would be attracted 
abroad. 

In the event of the passage of a federal incorporation 
act, he doubted that there would be any general con: 
solidation of railroad systems. He expessed the belief 
that existing systems must be depended upon to build 
whatever extensions and new lines are built in the future. 
“T believe in competition,” he said, “but not in com 
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petition in rates. That means discrimination. But I be- 
lieve in competition in service and facilities.” 

In beginning the second day of his testimony Mr. Lovett 
took up the discussion of compulsory arbitration, assert- 
ing that all other countries had provided for a peaceable, 
civilized settlement of disputes, and that the United States 
must come to it also. 

“Despite differences of opinion about the Sherman act 
as applied to injunctions,” said he, “I think we should 
agree that no group of men ought to have it in their 
power absolutely to paralyze the commerce of the whole 
country. 

“It is impossible to accept the view that of all contro- 
yersies this one only is incapable of peaceful settlement. 
I believe that tribunals can be organized that will give 
the laboring man at least his rights. 

“There can be no law to prevent a man quitting work, 
but the law can provide that the man who wants to quit 
shall not conspire with others to paralyze commerce. I 
think there is no doubt that Congress has the power to 
compel railroads and men to submit their controversies 
to a tribunal for settlement.” 

Representative Sims asked if the men were not exer- 
cising a constitutional right in striking. 

“It is not an exercise of a constitutional right if we 
put our heads together and agree to stop work at a cer- 
tan time to ruin a man,” replied Mr. Lovett. “The train- 
men have a right te quit individually, but when they 
conspire with the object of stopping trains that is con- 
spiracy to invade the individual rights of another.” 

He referred briefly to the rapid increase in railroad tax- 
ation, stating that the taxes of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road for the current year represent an advance of 223 
per cent in the last ten years. 

“The lawmakers in placing taxes,” he said, “do not 
realize that railroads are not owned exclusively by rich 
people.” 


He pointed out that of the 29,870 stockholders of the 
Union Pacific, 12,465 are women. “No one group or family 
owns as much as three per cent of its capital,” he said. 

He took direct issue with the statement of Max Thelen, 
of the California commission, concerning the causes cf 
impaired railroad credit. Mr. Thelen had said unwise 
construction, excessive issues of securities and unwise 
administration were responsible. 


“If there were not some mistakes, some mismanagement, 
this great business would be most remarkable,” said Mr. 
Lovett. “But I do challenge the statement that they are 
responsible in any degree for the present state of railroad 
credit. Practically all new securities are put out through 
bankers who make most searching examinations. The 
people who furnish the bulk of the money for railroad 
issues know a great deal more about them than Mr. Thelen 
Supposes they know. They are not buying in the dark. 
But when the bankers ask the effect of varied state legis- 
lation of the freedom of the railroads to use its re- 
Sources in an emergency of extra taxes, of the power of 
four men to exact what they want from the railroads, we 
can give them no assurances.” 


Every case of mismanagement cited by Mr. Thelen arose 
under state law and state charter, said Mr. Lovett, who 
added that the rehashing of these old cases would not pro- 
Vide new credit. 

Mr. Thelen had spoken of disproportionate capitalization 
aS One of the causes of the break-up of the Frisco railroad. 

Mr. Lovett explained that the Frisco was operating 
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under a Missouri law, which prohibited the issuance of 
new stock except at par. 

“Mr. Thelen did not tell you how to sell new stock at 
par when one could go into the market and buy it at 25 
cents or 50 cents on the dollar,’ said he. He said this 
particular theory embodied in the laws of many states 
ought to be abolished. The notion of par value, he said, 
is one of the most conspicuous fallacies. 

“The whole agitation about watered stock is largely 
based on it,” he said, calling attention to the fact that out 
of sales of $138,000,000 of railroad securities in New York 
the day before, only $10,000 was sold at par. “A security 
never stays at par. It goes up or down. The question is 
how much money did we put into the business. Under 
the laws of the state of Misouri the Frisco could not sell 
stock for less than par.” 

With that prohibition out of the way the stockholders 
of the road might: have been able to save it, Mr. Lovett 
said. 

Senator Townsend inquired whether the witness in- 
tended to discuss rates with reference to a fair return on 
securities. 

“IT have never known a rate to be made with reference 
to stocks and bonds,” said Mr. Lovett. “They have noth- 
ing to do with rates.” 

He said figures concerning stocks and bonds were intro- 
duced in rate cases simply because under the decision in 
Smyth vs. Ames “all other circumstances” besides those 
enumerated should be taken into consideration in fixing 
values. 

Representative Adamson asked if there had ever been 
a case where a state railroad charter expired that it was 
not easily renewed. 

“It is about to happen in Texas,” said Mr. Lovett, “where 
the commission orders that the charter of railroads.be re- 
voked which obey the Interstate Commerce Commission 
instead of the state commission.” 


Kruttschnitt Is Heard. 

According to Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Southern Pacific Company, if freight 
and passenger rates had increased in the same ratio as 
the average rise in commodity prices in the last twenty 
years, the people of the United States would have paid, in 
1915, $1,654,000,000 more for transportation than they 
actually handed over to the railroads. Mr. Kruttschnitt 
made that declaration to the Newlands committee March 
22 in support of the railroad plan. 

He made an elaborate analysis of figures to show that 
the average passenger rate per mile during the last twenty 
years has been reduced from 2.04 cents in 1895 to 1.98 
cents in 1915; that the average freight rate has fallen 
from 8.29 mills to 7.3 mills, or 13 per cent. 

In the same period, Mr. Kruttschnitt said, the cost of 
railway operations per train mile increased from 92 cents 
to $1.78, or 93 per cent. He did not at that time go into 
figures to show how much greater tonnage the average 
engine can now haul in comparison with the average of 
1895. 

Continuing, he said the average price of 346 commodities 
enumerated in a bulletin issued by the Department of 
Agriculture had increased 115 per cent. If rates had 
risen proportionately, he said, the average passenger rate 
in 1915 would have been 2.95 cents, or 50 per cent higher 
than it was, and the average freight rate would have been 
1.21 cents, or 66 per cent higher. The saving to the pub- 
lic in passenger fares was $314,000,000 and in freight 
rates $1,340,000,000. Universal railroad bankruptcy under 
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this reduction in rates and increased cost of operation, he 
said, was avoided only by heavy expenditures to obtain 
increased efficiency in train movement, making it possible 
to haul more tons of freight per locomotive, the average 
number of tons per train having been increased from 190 
in 1895 to 472 in 1915. This had reduced the average 
cost per ton mile from 4.8 mills to 3.8 mills, but the de- 
cline in the average rate from 8.4 to 7.3 mills had reduced 
the net revenue per ton mile from 3.6 to 3.5 mills. 
“Owing to the rise of commodity prices,” he said, “the 
purchasing power of the dollar has fallen 55 per cent and 
the railroads are in the position of being compelled by 
law to accept payment for their service to the public in 
debased currency worth 45 cents on the dollar.” 


Mr. Kruttschnitt presented to the committee an elabo- 
rate analysis of the present condition of American rail- 
ways and the causes for it, illustrating his points with 
numerous statistical charts. ; 


“The present condition of the credit of American rail- 
ways,” he said, “is not good. For instance, the cost of 
money borrowed by the state and by the city of New 
York is between 4 and 4.25 per cent. The cost of money 
to the Southern Pacific for the last four years has been 
5.21 per cent. In other words, the Southern Pacific paid 
over 30 per cent more for its money than the state of 
New York. Recent quotations of 6 per cent stocks of 
four prominent national banks averaged 162, while the 
quotations of the stock of the Santa Fe, Southern Pacific, 
Northern Pacific and Chicago and Northwestern railways, 
the first two paying 6 per cent and the latter two paying 
7 per cent, averaged 105. Quotations of four national bank 
stocks paying 8 per cent averaged 225, while the Union 
Pacific, paying 8 per cent, was quoted at 138. The credit 
of American railways is not as good as the public interest 
requires because they cannot sell their bonds at rates of 
interest at which large states and municipalities can do 
so. The public has to be coaxed or persuaded by higher 
rates of return to take railroad securities. 

“It is true that there have been some instances of finan- 
cial mismanagement and dishonesty on the part of rail- 
way managers or financiers, but such instances are excep- 
tional and do not determine the condition of railroad 
management in the United States. For the years 1912 
to 1915 there were 64 receiverships of railways, of which 
comparatively few, not over 6 or 8 per cent, were due to 
dishonesty or fraudulent management, but these few cases 
should not stamp the general management and operation 
of all railways as dishonest to nearly the same extent as 
the 23 out of a total of 46 national bank failures in the 
same year caused by dishonesty and fraud, as evidenced 
in the report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 1916, 
should stamp the whole national bank system as bad and 
in need of drastic and destructive regulation. Yet the 
national banks have been under close federal inspection 
and regulation for a much longer period than have the 
railways.” 


SHIFT IN COMMISSION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The annual change in the chairmanship of the Commis- 
sion took place, so far as the public is concerned, at 10:30 
o’clock, on March 17, when the commissioners took places 
on the bench to listen to arguments, the chief of which, 
measured by the interest displayed, was on the tentative 
report of Attorney Examiner Hines on the coal car com- 
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plaint of the Consolidation Coal Company against the 
Baltimore & Ohio. 

Henry C. Hall exchanged places with Balthazar H. 
Meyer, who had been serving as chairman since March 17, 
1916. Mr. Hall went from the extreme right of the line 
to the center, while Mr. Meyer went to the extreme rizht. 
A year hence Messrs. Hall and Daniels will exchange 
places because it will then be Mr. Daniels’ turn to preside 
over the deliberations of the Commission. 


The plans for giving Commissioner Clements a surprise 
testimonial on the anniversary of the completion of twenty- 
five years of service came near being put awry by the re. 
cipient of that attention. It was necessary to bring his 
physician into the conspiracy to enable the conspirators to 
carry forward their work. The doctor had to send word 
to the commissioner that he could not look at his sore 
throat until after 4 o’clock in the afternoon, instead of an 
hour and a half earlier as the commissioner had suggested. 

The speechmaking on the occasion was confined to 
Attorney-Examiner Brown, who spoke for the employes, to 
Chairman Hall, who spoke for the other commissioners, 
and Commissioner Clements. 


Commissioner Hall was appointed by President Wilson 
in January, 1914, to fill the unexpired term of Charles A. 
January, 1914, to fill the unexpired term of Charles A. 
Prouty, resigned. Subsequently he was reappointed by 
the President for the full term of seven years. 


Chairman Hall was graduated from Amherst College in 
1881 and from Columbia Law School in 1883. From 1885 
to 1892 he was engaged in the practice of private and 
international law in Paris, France, and for the last four 
years of that period was counsel to the United States 
legation. He removed to Colorado Springs, Colo., in 1892 
and there engaged in the general practice of law. His 
professional attainments and interest in public matters 
found quick recognition. He became district attorney for 
the fourth judicial district, city attorney for Colorado 
Springs and mayor of that city. He was elected presi- 
dent of the Colorado State Bar Association in 1911 and in 
the following year vice-president for Colorado of the 
American Bar Association. 


Chairman Hall’s three years as a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have been distinguished by 
conscientious and painstaking devotion to the ever-difficult 
and ever-growing problems devolving upon the Commis- 
sion under the Act to regulate commerce. During this 
time the Division of Inquiry, which enforces the penal 
provisions of the act, and the Division of Law, which has 
charge of civil actions in which orders of the Commission 
are contested in the courts, have been under his imme- 
diate direction. 


NEW CONFERENCE RULING 


The Commission, in conference March 12, adopted the 
following Conference Ruling: 


° . 
Where a shipper petitions the Commission to require a carrier 
to establish rates dependent upon the declared value or the 
agreed value of the property transported, a hearing will be had 
and an order will issue based thereon. : 
Where a carrier petitions the Commission to be authorized he 
establish rates dependent upon the declared value or the agree 
value of. the property transported, the Commission will investi- 
gate the reasonableness and propriety of the proposed rates 7 
such manner and by such means as it shall deem proper, an 
where the Commission finds no cause for refusing to permit the 
carrier to establish such rates, an order will be entered grant- 
ing the desired authority conditioned on due filing thereafter 
with the Commission of any tariff schedules pursuant to suc 
order. Any rate so authorized by order of the Commission upon 
the petition of a carrier will be subject to suspension on pro- 
test and to attack on complaint in the same manner 2s any 
other rate carried in a tariff duly filed with the Commiss10on. 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 


ev 


ELIMINATION OF GREAT LAKES 
TRANSPORTATION AS A CAUSE 
OF CAR CONGESTION 


Editor The Traffic World: 


The present abnormal congestion and consequent par- 
tial paralysis of our railway systems is undoubtedly one 
of the most serious economic problems that this country 
has ever been forced to meet. We have met it, it is true, 
and many remedies have been offered. No doubt many 
of the same remedies are good and have helped greatly 
to relieve the situation, but the congestion still continues 
despite the fact that the antidotes offered have been 
partly, if not altogether, curative. 


But now we are told that the difficulty is about to 
solve itself, thanks to the work of the Commission and 
its eminent and able advisers. I have nothing but the 
greatest amount of respect for these able men and feel 
that they have accomplished wonderful things; that were 
it not for their suggestions and advice our condition 
might be almost as desperate and alarming as if we were 
actually going through a rail strike. 


It seems, however, that one little matter has been lost 
sight of. I say little, because it appears little, due to 
the fact that few seem to have noticed it. Its conse- 
quences, however, seem to be far greater and more ex- 
tensive than its apparent littleness would seem to indi- 
cate. And that is the situation on the Great Lakes since 
the boat lines and rail carriers were divorced. Last sea- 
son we had so little traffic as to be almost negligible— 
that is, westbound. And if the merchandise movement 
on the lakes was light, I would judge that the eastbound 
movement of non-merchandise commodities must have 
been proportionately light. Cars, therefore, had to be 
used between Buffalo and Chicago and between points 
intermediate, more cars than had ever been used in that 
territory, and while the agriculturist and live stock pro- 
ducers west of Chicago clamored for cars and the manu- 
facturers in the East did the same, the congestion con- 
tinued to grow and intensify itself until the matter be- 
came almost hopeless. While the transportation of war 
munitions has been given as one of the main causes, 
isn’t it probable that the practical elimination of the 
great water highway had a deal to do with the beginning 
and progress of the situation? The war began in August, 
1914, but there was little complaint about the congestion 
until the lakes became practically empty. 

The volume of merchandise which will move from the 
Seaboard this season will perhaps be even larger than 
it was during the season of 1916, and we know what 
the normal crop production of the West means. Will 
the plan of merely sending unloaded cars back to the 
lines that own them solve the difficulty? I think it 
will merely mean a duplication of what we are going 
through, intensified beyond our comprehension. For last 
Season's problem has not been Settled and we are con- 
fronted with exactly the same for the coming months. 





Encouragement of traffic on the lakes is what we need 
to-day more than anything else in a transportation way. 
The building of cars is good, it is true, but it is like 
locking the door after the horse has been stolen. We 
cannot wait until cars are built. “A condition, not a 
theory,” is our difficulty, and why not all work together, 
give our lake friends all possible encouragement, moral 
support and business and convince them that an increase 
of facilities and equipment is for their benefit as well 
as our own, and by so doing aid greatly in solving the 
congestion problem? 
John P. Byrne, 
Traffic Manager, Byrne & Hammer Dry Goods Co. 
Omaha, Neb., March 20, 1917. 


LOOKING BACKWARD 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I am always interested in the broad viewpoint you 
assume in discussing matters current which affect trans- 
portation and public policy. 

Because of this I am going to submit a supposition and 
ask you to reconstruct the present and near past upon 
this basis. 

I, for one, believe that too little is done in the matter 
of viewing our present troubles by looking backward to 
see if some of these could not have been avoided—in 
other words, seeking to profit from the lessons of the 
past. 

As an instance of this forgetting I believe practically 
all legislation which we sometimes term “constructive” 
and “progressive” is based on new schemes, new ideas, 
new theories, rather than by return to old ones which 
were superseded by new plans now found unsuccessful. 

This note and these queries arise from the news item 
reporting that the Federal Shipping Board proposes to 
operate former army transports through the Panama 
Canal in coast to coast service—as well as other vessels 
of any registry which may be available. 

Now for the supposition: 

Suppose Congress had never enacted the amendment 
to the fifth section of the Act to regulate commerce in 
August, 1912, and thereby left the Panama Canal open 
to all vessels by whomsoever owned; and 

Supposing that under this freedom of use of the ex- 
pensive aid to navigation, the Southern Pacific Company 
had followed out its plans with the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company and vastly enlarged its fleet by adding splendid 
freight and passenger craft plying in Asiatic trade, com- 
merce between the west coast of South America and the 
east coast of the United States, and perhaps in Atlantic- 
Pacific Ocean coastwise trade in common with and in 
competition with such other fleets as the American-Hawai- 
ian Steamship Company, and, perhaps, the fleets of vessels 
owned or partially owned by other groups of rail trans- 
portation lines; and 

Suppose that, in lieu of the present prohibitory legisla- 
tion, Congress had prescribed such regulation by Ship- 
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ping Board or Interstate Commerce, which would have 
subjected the operations of all such water carriers, owned 
in whole or part by railroads, and their competitors, as 
would insure that no abuse of public rights, business 
morals or vicious monopoly would result. 

Now, based on this rather lengthy supposition, will 
you not discuss, and invite discussion of, the following 
queries, which are all based upon the assumption that, 
except for this legislative change, world happenings since 
1912 would all have occurred as at present: 

1. What would have been the probable effect on the 
present number of vessels flying the flag of the United 
States and so constructed and fitted as to be truly a 
naval reserve? 

2. What would have been the effect on transpacific 
commerce, freight rates and service, including, if you 
please, the effect on American prestige in the Orient and 
in the world generally? 

3. What would have been the effect on transatlantic 
freight rates had some of these vessels been withdrawn 
to enter such service? And it is conceivable that some 
might be withdrawn, though hardly possible that trade 
routes would be abandoned. 

4. What would have been the effect on the prestige 
and position of the United States in South America? 

5. What would have been the effect on transcontinental 
freight rates? On car shortage? On service? 

6. How much would the fact (if it should have become 
a fact under this series of suppositions) that the United 
States would have had more shipping abroad tended to 
embroil us earlier in the European war and its possi- 
bilities ? 

7. Would we have had a call for such a board as is 
now created under the Shipping Board act? 

These queries are, perhaps, not logically arranged. 
Many more will occur at once to those considering the 
subject. They assume no change in the La Follette sea- 
man act, though this act would, of course, have its ma- 
terial bearing. 


The use of the example of the Pacific Mail’s expansion 
above is not intended to be anything but typical and is 
mentioned because it happens to represent a concrete 
example of intention to expand. 

These queries and suppositions are not raised because 
they offer opportunity for flights of imagination, but be- 
cause our Congress, aided and abetted by theorists in 
public office (such as state commissions), partisans and 
publicity-seeking politicians, is showing tendencies to 
adopt most radical new measures as experiments rather 
than diagnose the course of disease and apply curative 
measures by repeal of past acts subsequently proved to 
be unwise. 

J. K. Builer, 

Freight Traffic Manager, Oahu Railway and Land Co, 

Honolulu, T. H., March 5, 1917. 


ROMANCE OF THE FREIGHT CAR 


Editor The Traffic World: 
“Those who see in freight cars only utilities on wheels, 
herded in noisy switch yards and hauled through the 


scarred landscapes they disfigure, ought to try again. 
For freight cars, in look and lettering, carry history, 
geography and—no doubt about it—poetry. 

“If you can read their shape and size and making, you 
can learn in good part the story of American railroads. 
Don’t forget how short that is; the man who invented 
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these eight-wheeled cars, not to mention the turntable 
and the switch was the man who designed State Street 
Block here in Boston. 


“Dull and clumsy? Time was when freight cars thudded 
and rumbled at canal boat speed; but to-day, with loco. 
motives that superheat the steam and with air brakes 
that grip the wheels from tender to caboose, the standard 
freight train asks of passenger trains but little headway, 
Prosaic? What of the western sweet clover that these 
cars have seeded along the right-of-way clear into the 
centers of our eastern cities? What of the prophecies 
these sunny mornings, when, like spies, or forerunners of 
a winter coming, the cars roll in with northern snow 
heavy on their roofs and hard in their running gear? 

“Motley, graceless, democratic as the freight cars are, 
each has its own character; and no matter how battered 
or saddle-backed, each, in its own measure, has that mys- 
terious air which comes of going to and fro in a continent 
as wide in wonder as our own. In the bare stenciling of 
these railroad names, even cut to initials, you can feel 
that charm which Homer and Milton won with place. 
names that open pictures between the reader and his 
book. You have always wanted to make the southwestern 
run with the ‘Katy Flyer’ down to San Antonio and 
Houston. Here is a high-sided freight car, marked M. 
K. & T. Can you read those letters and not make the 
picture? You have always wanted to wind through the 
black canyon of the Gunnison. Here is a Denver & Rio 
Grande box car that has traversed it a hundred times, 
and many a famous canyon besides. As you scan those 
initials, D. & R. G., don’t you hear the roar of your train 
between the reverberating rock walls? 


“If you have not yet the habit of letting freight cars 
widen your Americanism, begin the pleasure now. In 
these humming days, when a manufacturer hails an empty 
car as a shipwrecked man a sail, you have a rare chance.” 

The foregoing is a quotation, in part, of an editorial 
which appeared some months ago in the Boston Herald. 
The writer was one of that kind, alas, too few, who could 
“find tongues in trees, sermons in stones, books in the 
running brooks and good in everything,” or, as a later 
and lesser poet than the Bard of Avon has expressed 
the same essential poetry of the seemingly dull things and 
surroundings of life: 

The city streets about me lie; 
The fret, the shame, the squalid jars: 


Yet swallows wings go flashing by 
And in the puddles, there are stars! 


Following the viewpoint of the editorial writer, “The 
Romance of the Freight Car” could be prolonged indefi- 
nitely in kind. May I not add two instances. Years ago, 
in midwinter, having checked at the Planters Hotel at 
St. Louis my winter overcoat, and surviving the rigors 
of a ride to the Union Station in a closed cab, with the 
thermometer at zero, I left the train late the following 
afternoon and, in an open carriage, minus overcoat, drove 
in comfort to the St. Charles at New Orlearis. Next day, 
with a party of friends, I drove out to Audubon Park. 
We saw the wonderful live oaks and their streamers of 
moss, and listened with delight to the cardinals and mock: 
ing-birds. Everywhere there were flowers in profusion. 
That was, and should have been, enough, but my cup 
of joy overflowed! On our return, at the stub-end of 4 
rickety-looking suburban delivery track, I spied a friend! 
He was a bit weather-beaten, but stood four-square to 
the winds of heaven, with a dignity of his own—Maine 
Central box car 2785—intrepid voyager, loaded, as i soon 
learned, with ten tons of sardines from Eastport, plus 
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eight tons of paper from Cumberland Mills. Good as are 
sardines and paper (and Maine asks no odds of the world 
on either), that box car from away down east brought 
to mind a picture of that beautiful rock-ribbed and thou- 
sand-islanded, storm-beaten coast, and the thought of the 
caribou calling his mate in the trackless and snowbound 
forests of Piscataquis and the Aroostook—this with the 
mocking-bird singing in the trees above me! Could I 
have compassed it, I think I should have embraced that 
box car! 

Some years later, having missed by a hair’s breadth 
the Stamford express, I took the leisurely 3:03 local and 
was amply repaid. It was in May. If you do not know 
the beauties of a leisurely trip from the Grand Central 
to Stamford in the smoker of a slow local in the month 
of May, try it, Mr. Editor. The cuts and fills are simply 
festooned with wild roses, but this is aside from my story. 
Reaching Stamford at last, I spied out in the freight yard 
a reminder of Audubon Park, and its cardinals, and straw- 
perries al-fresco at the St. Charles in January—Yazoo & 
Missisippi Valley 6625, good old sway-bellied box car, up 
from the Gulf to New England in thirty-three days loaded 
with nineteen tons of longleaf southern pine! 


The suggestions of the sympathetic editorial writer as 
to M. K. & T. high-sided freight car being reminiscent 
of the Katy Flyer and San Antonio, and the D. & R. G. 
box car having wakened echoes in the black canyon of 
the Gunnison are beautiful, but impersonal. Fine as are 
the place suggestions inevitably brought to mind by a 
sight of these “ships of the desert,” to me the personal 
suggestion is very much stronger. 


Can any industrial traffic manager of the United States 
see and hear a Seaboard Air Line car go rumbling by 
without thinking of Charley Capps, still on the sunny side 
of fifty, as vice-president, who, by sheer ability, was 
general freight agent at twenty-one? Can you even con- 
ceive of a Southern Railway car disassciated with the 
instant thought of John M. Culp, its great organizing 
traffic manager, and of his well-trained pupils of to-day, 
Green and Powell? What a flood of reminiscence is 
awakened by a New York Central car, lumbering bang- 
ety-bang over the rail-ends! From.a thousand wakened 
memories, I will only recall two. Fred Pomeroy, traffic 
manager, beloved of all, except by the wielder of the 
poisoned dagger that sent to his untimely death an hon- 
orable and high-minded gentleman; and, as of to-day, the 
able, brusque, burly and big Bill Kallman, who can mar- 
shal fact and theory of rate construction into clean-cut 
language, and stand up under fire of cross-examination 
as well as any man on the continent, and then some. 


A Pennsylvania Railroad car inevitably recalls to one 
who knew and loved him, John B. Thayer, lost on the 
Titanic, who was beyond doubt, as his abilities amply 
warranted, slated for the presidency of the system. Of 
the younger men in that wonderful organization, at least 
two, Bob Wright and Jules Eysmans, impress one as 
following closely the mental methods of their master- 
trainer. A. P. R. R. car indeed awakens a composite 
photograph of some 57 varieties of traffic officers, among 
Whom it is impossible to overlook Ed Bates, who is a 
g00d ten-to-one shot for winning a case before the Com- 
mission on character alone, even though his facts and 
figures may not be bombproof. 

Here passes a string of ten well-set-up New Haven 
box cars loaded with Bill Libby’s cordage from Plymouth 
Rock to New York. What a host of memories! Years 
ago Mr. Willcox was New Haven’s traffic dictator. The 
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brilliant Percy Todd, now promoted eastward, followed. 
To-day we think of big and broad Ben Campbell and his 
satrap, Lu Kentfield. A Boston & Maine car inevitably 
recalls Mr. Berry to one who has both basked in the 
sunshine of his favor and weathered the storms of his 
disapproval. Requiescat in pace! The monumental task 
of cleaning that Augean stable of rate discrimination, 
George Eaton, is bravely handling. To-day, indeed, up 
here in New England, when we occasionally get a glimpse 
of a Boston & Maine car, we are more inclined to think 
of Warren Kendall, the “Car Czar,” than of any traffic 
officer. 


I would like to cross our northern boundary and speak 
of George Bosworth, Jack Dalrymple, George Shaw and 
Carl Hayes, their staffs and their predecessors, but the 
editor has already blue-penciled me on the American side 
of the line. Where these memories embrace a continent 
obviously I must restrain myself, but may I not say that 
a Burlington car to me recalls at least two faces, the 
late Darius Miller, its great director of traffic, and Bill 
Garty, from time out of mind the New England agent. 

Last of all for personal reasons, 
I have left the B. & A 


From whose “till’’ for many seasons, 
Did I draw my monthly pay! 


As I recall matters, I don’t think my salary created 
any overdrafts on the Albany treasury. A Boston & 
Albany freight car naturally recalls a thousand memories 
to me. A few years ago I saw a B. & A. car standing 
on a paper mill sidetrack out in Minnesota near Lake 
Itasca, at the very source of the Mississippi. It brought 
back to me at once that interview with Arthur Mills the 
general freight agent, who hired me at $25 per month 
as “junior clerk.” I had nailed a job! I almost flew 
home to tell my luck. Until the death of Mr. Mills, many 
years after I left the service, I was fortunate in main- 
taining with him a cordial friendly relationship. It is 
wholly impossible to even mention within reasonable 
limits the scores of associations and friendships of those 
past days of railroading, recalled inevitably by sight of 
a B. & A. car passing me hundreds of miles from home. 
Not long since, Dick De Normandie, my office associate 
in the eighties, and I met on Devonshire street, and 
promptly backed up against the Equitable Building for a 
talk. In a moment Walter Shepard, chief engineer em- 
eritus, drew up and joined us, and as we were laughing 
over the B. & A. chance reunion, along comes Tom Spotts- 
wood, Charley Colony’s colored porter, who is approach- 
ing the retirement age after years of faithful service. It 
was like twenty-five years ago. When Howard Biscoe, on 
a clean-cut basis of deserved merit, attained the vice- 
presidency some three years since, he answered my cor- 
dial letter of congratulation with an allusion to the fact 
that I was once his “boss.” Maybe once, but now now! 
As we reach the stub-end of the track with a Boston & 
Albany car, it must always bear for me thought of my 
friend of to-day and of a generation—John Church! 


The freight car dull, clumsy, graceless, prosaic? Not 
so. It is far more than the inanimate beast of burden 
of a mighty people. It carries not merely its physical 
load of a nation’s commerce, and it carries more even 
than history, geography and poetry. It carries imagina- 
tion, patriotism, devotion, friendship, reverence and love; 
and yet more. It crosses the bridge at Vanceboro, or 
within sight and sound of Niagara. It drops through the 
tunnel under the St. Clair, or at lofty height it crosses the 
outlet of Superior. At a dozen points from the Lake of 
the Woods to Bellingham Bay it may and does cross the 
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Scranton. 
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C. H. Tiffany, 














Association. 
Boston, Mass., March 16, 1917. 











STATION AGENT APPROVES 


Editor The Traffic World: 



































kindly reference to the station agent. 
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through to the “heart of the tree.” 


J. H. Peoples, Agent, Southern Ry. Co. 
Morristown, Tenn., March 20, 1917. 

















FREE TRANSPORTATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Being a railroad man, I read with a good deal of in- 
terest your article on free transportation, and I cannot 
see one argument advanced in the entire article that in 
any sense justifies the writing of it. 

In the first place, railroad men are paid, in most cases, 
a sufficient wage- and the free transportation in no way 
enters into the amount they receive in compensation for 
their labor; but under the present system of railroading, 
where a large proportion of employes are transferred from 
one point to another, their families separated, you, who 
have never been in this position, cannot be a judge as 
to whether a man is able to transport his family back 
and forth to their friends and homes without enjoying 
the privilege of free transportation. 

If you were running a bus line and you were anxious 
to send your wife to the depot, I presume you would 
pay her fare on your own bus line. We, as railroad em- 
ployes, are part and parcel of the railroad system and 
enjoy the privilege to which we are entitled for the sole 
reason that we do not at any time occupy space that 
can be taken up by a paying passenger. If we do we 
have sense enough to relieve the situation by standing 
up. When you compare the issuance of a riding privilege 
with that of going into a shoe store, the comparison is 
assinine. : 

Nobody that I come in contact with seems to be par- 
ticularly dissatisfied with the wages they are paid, nor 

have I ever seen the railroads burdened with free pas- 
sengers to the extent that they are unable to operate 
their trains. 
You in your paper have analyzed the railroad earnings 
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The Pennsylvania Railroad or the 
Delaware & Hudson “battleship” on the Canadian Pacific 
rails below the House of Parliament at Ottawa carries, 
not a menace, but fifty tons of anthracite coal from 
The Canadian Northern car out in mid-Penn- 
sylvania has borne woodpulp from the Saguenay to the 
As such, the freight car bears the message of 
international honor and of faith that shall not be violated. 


Traffic Manager, New England Paper and Pulp Traffic 


I have just read your editorial on pages 541 and 542 
of your issue March 17, with reference to free trans- 
portation, and wish to express my appreciation of your 


While I do not agree with all you have to say with 
reference to free transportation enjoyed by this branch 
of the railroad service, I can easily observe that you are 
acquainted with the fact that the station agent and his 
forces are among the underpaid classes of railroad em- 


I do hope you will continue to publish just such articles 
in order that the public will be substantially informed of 
the conditions that unorganized employes are forced to 
work under, while the organized class forge their way 














a great many times and are possibly better able to sa'isfy 
the public as to whether at this time they are or are not 
able to grant material increases. Possibly you can con. 
vince some people that free transportation is a blot on 
the escutcheon of the railroad, and possibly would be ig 
a free horse was ridden to death, and, in my humble 
opinion, in all branches of business there are certain 
commodities that are sold without profit. If the passen. 
ger business, as you say, is operated in an elegant man- 
ner without profit to the railroads, it in a measure helps 
to advertise the railroad and brings adequate_returns in 
other ways. 

I have never seen any computed loss of revenue ac- 
count free transportation given to employes. I should 
judge from your article that you arg one of the men 
who feel that a railroad employe is beyond the pale and 
should be penalized for being on earth. 

On page 568, where you show wages of railroad train- 
men, it does not seem to me to be much of an argument 
for an increase if free transportation was taken away. 
The Traffic World is a popular paper among all railroad 
men, but I believe that a few articles of this kind will 
cost you more than it will accomplish in the way of 
cutting out free transportation. 

T. W. Proctor. 

Minneapolis, Minn., March 20, 1917. 





The above communication is unfair and discourteous in 
tone, but we print it because we wish to deny no one an 
opportunity to express his opinion. When the writer of it 
says free transportation does not enter into the compensation 
of railread employes he disagrees with railroad men who 
occupy high places and should know, and who say that it dves. 
Where the work of railroad men is such that they are shifted 
from one place to another, for the purpose of the necessary 
removal of their families they should be transported at no 
cost to themselves, of course. That is done in other businesses. 
Free transportation of railroad men and their families may 
not. overcrowd the trains, but perhaps if they did not ride 
free there might be fewer coaches. Certainly railroad men 
take up as much room as other men. If our correspondent 
knows no railroad employes who are dissatisfied with their 
wages he cannot know many agents at small stations, who are 
notoriously underpaid. Perhaps he is not even acquainted 
with many union men who ask for increases constantly and 
who have, by the way, just accomplished one great feat of that 
sort. As to the statement that elegant trains run at a loss 
may help to advertise the railroad and bring returns in other 
ways, our correspondent is evidently not familiar with the rail- 
road attitude that freight service does not need to be adver- 
tised. There is no excuse for the remark that we believe a 
railroad employe is beyond the pale. We have distinctly and 
many times said that he should have what he earns, and have 
given examples. Finally, we have no interest in the matter 
whatever except to point out that when the carriers ask for 
increases in rates they should expect to have their business 
methods examined into.—Editor The Traffic World. 


FREE TRANSPORTATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Referring to your editorials entitled “Free Transporta- 
tion,” which, I note, are causing some comment from 
those most interested, viz., the railway employe: 

I would like to bring to your attention one feature, 
mention of which I have always missed in similar dis- 
cussions in the past. The critical public seems to ignore 
it altogether; yet it is important, viz.: 

That the practice of giving passes is but the applica- 
tion, by the railway companies, of a principle that is 
recognized in many lines of business, of giving their em- 
ployes a concession in addition to their wages or salaries. 

For example, the employe of a wholesale house, fac- 
tory or store is given the privilege of buying goods at 
cost, or at wholesale, or at a certain percentage off— 
not only in his own establishment, but in others. My 
brother-in-law, employed in an official capacity by a great 
hardware establishment located in New York City, is privi- 
leged to buy a very great many articles of commerce at 
a large percentage off. He is not limited to hardware — 
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his privilege extends to kodaks and victrolas, articles 
which, I have been informed, are not supposed to be sold 
at a discount to anyone. 

Now, where is the difference—the railway employe gets 
a pass, the factory and store employe gets a discount? 
At the end of a year the amount involved is very likely 
the same, or, it is quite possible, the factory or store 
employe has received more “for nothing” than the rail- 
way man. 


Chicago, Ill., March 21, 1917. J. .. Birk. 





The difference is that while the merchant gives his employe 
or even the employe of another business house a trade dis- 
count, he does not give him his goods for nothing and so lose 
money on them. We have made this point before. We would 
not criticize a reduced fare for railroad employes. Moreover, 
the merchant is free to charge whatever he can get for his 
goods. The railroad must show, generally, its need of revenue 
when asking for permission to increase rates. In considering 
whether or not it needs the revenues, it is proper to inquire 
whether it indulges in unsound practices that result in loss.— 
Editor The Traffic World. 


FREE TRANSPORTATION 


huitor The Traffic World: 

I read with considerable interest your editorial in the 
March 17 issue of The Traffic World. You make several 
deductions more or less relative to the actual situation. 
The main reason why passes are given to employes is 
evidently overlooked by you, however, or you fail to com- 
prehend the reasons for the practice. 

In the first place, let me ask why any business house 
allows expense accounts to any employe? Why is a sales 
manager allowed to charge to his employer his expenses 
in meeting or otherwise entertaining trade? Why do most 
business houses allow the money necessary for their vice- 
president, managers, credit men, sales managers, or sales- 
men to attend conventions and other meets in their 
line of trade? To give them an opportunity to become 
acquainted, meet men, get new ideas and exchange them 
with other men in their line of trade, isn’t it? Why do 
the canned goods men have their annual conventions, and 
the canners send their men to them at the house’s ex- 
pense? Why are there furniture exchanges, automobile 
shows—all at the expense of the manufacturers? Why 
does Marshall Field & Co. allow 25 per cent off to all 
employes on all purchases they make of their employer? 
Why do other houses do the same thing? Why not make 
these manufacturers and houses advance the salaries of 
their employes so they can pay cash for their expenses 
to attend conventions, dinners, etc.? They know the 
good results would not be obtained that way. 

In the case of the railway employe, his passes are a 
part of his expense account, not his salary. His passes 
are annually obtained for him by his employing railway 
to cover the territory or section of the country in which 
the road he represents is interested. He is given these 
passes so he can become familiar with the volume and 
kind of business in this section. Week-end golf, and trips 
with “big shippers” or to visit the cities in the territory 
from which the railway he represents draws tonnage are 
Mainly their use. Few passes are permitted on com- 
muting trains, except to the passenger men. The freight 
men pay. Ask them. The Empire Line, the Norfolk & 
Western and other roads, for instance, send their New 
York representatives into New Mexico, Illinois, Kansas, 
Iowa and other western states once or twice a year for 
this reason. The western men come to New York for the 
Same purpose. The railway he represents is benefited 
by his added knowledge and experience; and the under- 
paid employe has had an outing and change, both good 
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for himself and employer. Every road he travels over 
will receive, in different ways, a like benefit to that of 
his own road, for they exchange courtesies and solicit 
freight together. 

If giving passes to employes of transportation lines is 
bad practice, is it not likewise bad form for other busi- 
nesses to allow moneys or expenses to their men outside 
their salaries? 


New York, March 21, 1917. E. H. Newsom. 





The writer of the above communication misses the - point 
altogether. We are in no sense objecting to the payment by a 
railroad of its employe’s expenses when that employe is trav- 
eling or doing anything else to get business for his road. What 
has that to do with railroad employes and their families trav- 
eling free on personal business or pleasure, or with the matter 
of an employe being permitted to travel on the business of his 
own road at the expense of some other line? As to the latter 
the ideas of our correspondent in regard to exchanging cour- 
tesies and soliciting freight are novel. The custom of paying 
the expenses of a traveling man for a rival concern does not 
prevail in any other business.—Editor The Traffic World. 


ADAMSON LAW AND RATES 

THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
If it were seemly for members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to discuss the effect on railroad rates 
on the Supreme Court’s approval of the Adamson wage 
law as being not in contravention of the constitution of 
the United States, some of them would probably suggest 
that there is little the Commission could say to defend 
a decision by it that would forbid advances in rates suffi- 
cient to produce revenue equal to the advance in wages 

made to the trainmen by the Adamson law. 


Prior to the enactment of the Adamson law everything 
the Commission said on the subject of wages, and other 
elements entering into the cost of transportation service, 
was to the effect that the Commission must hold the 
railroads responsible for a wise expenditure of funds ac- 
cumulated by the collection of the tariff rates. All the 
decisions of the Commission indicated that it could not 
think of allowing advances simply because the cost of 
service had been raised, regardless of whether the ex- 
penditures were wisely or foolishly made. 


In the 1910 eastern advanced rate case, Commissioner 
Prouty said: “Before any general advance in rates can 
be permitted it must appear with reasonable certainty 
that carriers have exercised proper economy in the pur- 
chase of their supplies, in the payment of fair wages 
and in the general conduct of their business. The car- 
riers in this proceeding seek to justify the proposed ad- 
vances by showing an increase in cost of operation due 
to certain increases in the wages of their employes. The 
item of labor makes up nearly one-half of the total cost 
of operation of a railroad. In the spring of 1910, conse- 
quent on the demands of various labor organizations, 
wages were generally advanced in Official Classification 
territory. These advances were not uniform among all 
classes of labor, nor upon all lines, but they aggregated 
from 5 to 8 per cent of the payrolls of most of the rail- 
roads involved, and were therefore very substantial in 
amount. The figures show that the increases in wages, 
if they had been made in 1909, would have amounted to 
nearly $35,000,000, while the additional revenue from the 
proposed advances would only have been $27,000,000. 

“The defendants, or some of them, insist that this show- 
ing fully sustains the burden cast upon them by the 
statute. They do not, perhaps, insist that the Commission 
shall find in terms that,the proposed advanced rates are 
just and reasonable, but they do insist that upon that 
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showing, without further inquiry, we ought to either dis- 
miss or stay the present proceeding, which is upon our 
own initiative, and some of the advanced rates to take 
effect.” 

In that case it was shown that the cost of supplies 
had not generally increased and therefore Mr. Prouty, 
speaking for the Commission, said it seemed fair to as- 
sume that the general cost to the railroads of its supplies 
would not be greater in the immediate future than in 
the immediate past. Continuing his excursion into the 
field of the prophet, Mr. Prouty made this observation, 
which, in view of the recent action of Congress and its 
approval by the Supreme Court, will probably be read 
now as utterly discrediting him as a successor to Elijah: 

“The same remark would seem to apply to wages as 
they stand after they reach the increases. Railroad labor, 
certainly organized railroad labor, is probably as well 
paid, and some say better paid, than labor of other kinds, 
upon the average. Railroad employes will hardly expect 
to receive wages which exceed those paid to other forms 
of labor for the same grade of service, and this Com- 
mission certainly could not permit the charging of rates, 
for the purpose of railroads to pay their laborers extrava- 
gant compensation as measured by the general average 
compensation, paid labor in this country as a whole.” 

The most important rock in the foundation on which 
the Commission founded its proposition in denying the 
advances in 1910 was that before any general advance in 
rates could be permitted it must appear with reasonable 
certainty that carriers have exercised proper economy in 
the payment of their wages. 

In the discussion that has taken place about the Com- 
mission since the afternoon of March 19, the fact has been 
pointed out that Congress, in passing the Adamson law, 
deprived the railroads of power to exercise “proper econ- 
omy in the payment of their wages.” The point has been 
made persistently that in enacting the Adamson law, Con- 
gress said without qualification that the railroads must 
pay as much for eight hours of service as they had there- 
tefore been paying for ten hours of labor. It is, therefore, 
suggested that when the carriers appear before the Com- 
mission demanding an advance in rates, the Commission 
will be without the right or power even to ask the rail- 
roads if they have exercised proper economy in the pay- 
ment of these wages. Congress settled the question as 
to what wages the common carriers shall pay to the 284,- 
000 trainmen employed on every railroad that has an 
operating revenue amounting to $1,000,000 a year. 


Whatever the amount of the increase in wages, whether 
$20,000,000 or $100,000,000, it is suggested, must be kept 
in the items of cost submitted by the carriers, regardless 
of what the Commissioners may think of it, because Con- 
gress, the body in which rests primarily the power to 
make rates, has said that the railroads must pay the bill 
no matter how large. 


It is taken, therefore, as a conclusion not to be attacked, 
that whatever advance in rates may be necessary to meet 
the additional cost must be permitted without any ex- 
pressions by the Commission as to the wisdom of the 
expenditure. 

The Commission has neither official nor unofficial in- 
formation as to when or in what form the carriers will 
indicate this passing of the expense decreed by Congress 
to the shoulders of shippers and receivers of freight. 
There is a general idea, however, that the railroads will 
seek to recoup themselves by proposing advances on com- 
modity rather than on class rates. 
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In the 1914 advanced rate case, probably better known 
as the five per cent case, the roads were permitted to 
make advances in class rates, but, generally speaking, 
the Commission told them that they might not increase 
commodity rates. That field of commodity tariffs, there- 
fore, is regarded as the most promising for the exploita- 
tion necessary to enable the carriers to save themselves 
from permanent losses by reason of this congressional 
increase of wages, held by the Supreme Court not to be 
in contravention of the principles of the fundamental law 
of the land. 

The first gun in this fight for a general advance in 
rates was expected to be fired on March 22, when the 
presidents of the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio, 
Norfolk & Western, Chesapeake & Ohio, and other rail- 
roads were to appear before Commissioner Clements and 
the members of the Suspension Board asking the Com- 
mission not to suspend the tariffs proposing advances in 
the rates on bituminous coal to tidewater and to the lake 
ports for transshipment beyond. Presidents Rea and Wil 
lard, on behalf of their presidential colleagues, March 15, 
asked that the entire Commission sit to hear the protests 
against the proposed advances on soft coal and the justi- 
fication which the carriers had to offer. The presidents 
suggested that the matter was so important that the 
Commission should not leave the questions involved to 
consideration by the Suspension Board, but that the Com- 
missioners themselves should hear all that was to be said 
rather than depend upon the members of the Suspension 
Board to report to them what had been offered in justifi- 
cation for advances on commodities which the Commission 
in its report on the five per cent case said should not 
be required to carry additional burdens. 

The Commission denied the request that all its mem- 
bers should participate in the hearing, but compromised 
with the railroad presidents by advising them that Com- 
missioner Clements would sit with the Board. The an- 
nouncement respecting that hearing was made March 20. 
The fact that the announcement was made the day after 
the Supreme Court handed down its decision was taken 
as indicating that the Commissioners had a suspicion that 
the railroad presidents would take that opportunity for 
making the first step to obtain the advance which they will 
undoubtedly claim Congress indirectly compelled them to 
ask for by ordering them to pay higher wages to the 
trainmen. 


Though the U. S. Supreme Court handed down its deci- 
sion on the Adamson wage law on the last day of the time 
granted by the unions before ordering a strike into effect, 
those who know the routine of that court understand 
that the decision itself was not hastened by the final strike 
arrangements, though it is possible, of course, that the 
reading of it may have been. The court, if usual procedure 
was followed, probably reached its conclusion about two 
weeks before the day it was handed down. 


The understanding is that it takes about two weeks 
from the time the justices vote on a case to get out the 
printed opinion. It takes about a week for the justice who 
is deputed to write the opinion that is decided on to get 
his work in shape, and then it takes almost as long to 
perform the other routine necessary to bring proof slips 
into the hands of the justice, to be used by him in reading 
the opinion. 

This is stated for the benefit of those who think the 
Supreme Court -may have hastened its decision in view of 
the final forty-eight hours postponement granted by ithe 
men in response to the President’s appeals for delay to 
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give the mediation committee of the council of national 
defense time to work. The Supreme Court has been known 
to withhold a decision, because of clamor for action and 
talk of pressure, longer than it probably otherwise would 
have done, but it did not do so in this case, it would seem, 
at least, as regards the so-called pressure of the last forty- 
eight hours. 

Immediately after the decision of the court had become 
known, there was great wonder whether the railroad man- 
agers, who, the night before had surrendered to the rail- 
road brotherhood chiefs, had had an intimation of what 
was coming and made of a necessity a matter of grace 
or patriotism. Leaks from the Supreme Court, however, 
are so rare the possibility in this matter is of no more 
importance than as furnishing a reason for gossiping. 


While no member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has been willing to comment on the effect the 
decision will have on it, everybody who has ever had 
anything to do with Commission work knows the task 
of the regulating body will be enormously increased by 
reason of the decision. 

With the price of fuel coal practically doubled since 
last April and an addition to the payroll ordered by Con- 
gress and approved by the Supreme Court, it is taken as 
a moral certainty the carriers will ask, without delay, for 
permission to make a general advance in all class and 
commodity rates of five per cent, if not more. 


There is a big dispute between the railroads and the 
railroad brotherhoods as to how much of an addition will 
be made to the payroll by reason of the constitutionality 
of the Adamson law. The railroads have estimated the 
additional expense at from $60,000,000 to $100,000,000. 
The brotherhoods have estimated it at about $20,000,000. 
If the increase in wages amounts to 20 per-cent, as many 
have estimated, the average earning of every trainman 
in the country employed on a railroad that makes sta- 
tistical reports to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will receive on an average an annual wage of $1,612.80. 
The average under the existing scale is $1,344. The av- 
erage wage of persons employed in manufacturing in 
1914 was $579. 

The declaration that Congress has the power to enact a 
compulsory arbitration law, it.is believed, will be objection- 
able to labor leaders. At all hearings on the Adamson 
legislation they vigorously protested against anything re- 
sembling compulsory arbitration. 


SHIP-BUILDING PLANS 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
At this time there is no intention on the part of the 
Navy Department to make any extensive demand on the 
merchant ships flying the American flag to act as auxil- 
iaries for the ships of the navy. Chairman Denman of 
the Shipping Board has been in consultation with the 
naval authorities and is advised in a general way as ta 
What the naval administration contemplates. In a state- 
ment issued March 21 he said it was not in the minds of 
the men in charge of the Navy Department, at the present 
time, to commandeer any vessels engaged in the carriage 
of general cargoes to foreign countries. Mr. Denman gave 
out the statement so as to reassure the shipping public. 
He said that, while he could not give accurate details of 
the program, he could assure the shipping public that the 
program was not extensive and would create no disturb- 
ance in Overseas commerce. 
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When Congress has declared the existence of a state of 
war there will be no actual change in the relations be- 
tween the Shipping Board and the Navy Department. 
Wherever co-operation has been necessary it has been 
given in abundant measure because the members of the. 
Board are aware that at a time like this the closest co- 
operation is absolutely necessary. 

The board is continuing its work of assembling facts 
respecting the possibility of promoting the construction 
of a wooden merchant marine, as to which it held an in- 
formal conference with shipbuilders and lumbermen March 
14. To enable the Board to have the benefit of first-hand 
information pertaining to wooden-ship building, Commis- 
sioner Brent, vice-chairman of the Board, has gone to the 
Pacific Coast, where the construction of wooden ships 
was inaugurated as a war measure and has made the 
greatest progress. Mr. Brent started for Los Angeles on 
the evening of March 21. He was accompanied by J. Y. 
Underwood, a naval architect formerly connected with the 
Navy Department. 

Mr. Brent has arranged to be in San Francisco March 
28, in Portland April 2 and in Seattle April 4. Telegraphic 
notice has ben sent to those interested that he will be 
glad to see them at these times and places to discuss 
the possibilities of rapid construction of modern-sized 
ships, and that they may give him the benefit of their 
experience in this work. It is the desire of the Board to 
learn in the most exact way what are the possibilities of 
such construction and in what way the government can 
best stimulate the construction of ships, which, in the 
opinion of the Board members, are probably the most 
pressing necessity upon the American government. 


STEVENS APPOINTMENT CONFIRMED 
The senate, on March 16, just before adjournment, con- 
firmed the nomination of Raymond B. Stevens to be a mem: 
ber of the Shipping Board, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Bernard N. Baker. 


WAR EFFECT ON TRANSPORTATION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

A declaration that a state of war has existed between 
the United States and the German Empire, since March 
17, or possibly earlier, will, it is expected, be made early 
in April. For those interested in having their products 
shipped, an estimate as to the conditions under which 
they will have to do business when the courts have been 
informed that there is a state of war may be helpful. 

If there could be a clear statement as to what part 
the United States is to play in the world war, the prob- 
lem would be simple. President Wilson, it is. believed, 
long ago decided that question. Congress is expected to 
approve whatever he proposes, although the rank and 
file of its 529 members may not be told what has been 
determined upon. 

A press censorship will be the first fact that will in- 
trude itself upon the notice of nearly every man. As to 
information concerning transportation regulations, there 
may be no censorship. The Commission simply with- 
holds now what it does not want the public to know 
through the newspaper channel. Sometimes information 
gets to those interested before it is given to the public 
generally. Censorship will have no effect on that. It 
will inconvenience only those dependent on public meth- 
ods for the dissemination of information. 

But when the war has been officially declared to exist 
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some army officer or officers will have charge of the 
general censorship—if the European method is followed— 
and then no one will know what the effect will be. There 
are many words used in regard to transportation that will 
be more puzzling to the prospective censors than Sanskrit 
or cuneiform inscriptions. Annoyances arising from ig- 
norance will be the worst part of the matter, it is sus- 
pected, if censorship extends to transportation news. 

The question of strategy other than military will be as 
to the part the United States will play. Those who have 
been thinking on the subject see two courses open. One 
is to become merely the maker and carrier of war ma- 
terials to be used by the entente allies. The other is 
to have the country undertake military operations co- 
ordinated with, and concurrent with the nations that are 
bound in the alliance by formal treaties. It is assumed 
the President has mapped out a course, possibly without 
much thought as to the effect it will have upon the trans- 
portation system of the country. 


If the former course is adopted, then there is no reason 
to believe there will be much change from things as they 
are now. If the second has been decided upon, no one 
can foretell what changes will take place. 


The former course would cause the substitution of the 
United States as the paymaster for the American indus- 
tries now engaged in supplying war materials. Whether 
the United States would give the allies the materials 
produced in American factories or would sell them in 
exchange for their bonds is a detail as to which there 
is no information. It is of no importance in this con- 
nection. It would make no difference, in a transportation 
sense, because the carriage of goods is the same whether 
John Smith or William Jones owns them. 

One thing, however, it is believed, will be true, regard- 
less of whether the country enters on what pacificists or 
those having possibly undue reverence for Washington’s 
farewell address would call “entangling alliances” or be- 
comes merely the paymaster. That is, that there will 
be a large increase in the production of war materials. 
Another way of saying the same thing would be to de- 
clare that there will be a large decrease in the production 
of goods that would be marketable on a peace basis. 

For instance, there is a general understanding that 
Russia has been a broken reed for the allies largely be- 
cause her millions of men could not be properly outfitted 
for the front. They have not had shoes or guns. To meet 
that demand for a better prosecution of the war on the 
eastern front it might be necessary for this government 
to stimulate the production of footwear suitable for sol- 
diers. To do that it might be necessary to force shoe 
factories to reduce the production of twelve and fourteen 
dollar shoes for the women. It might also be necessary 
to require the makers of steel fishing rods to give up 
that branch of their business and devote their whole 
energies to making ramrods. 

Another profound change might be produced by the 
adoption of food control plans. At present the rich Amer- 
ican buys and wastes food, as usual, while the poor man 
goes without, simply because he cannot enter into the 
money competition for what he needs. 

Efficient food control, it is believed, would have a pro- 
found effect on transportation. The fundamental fact in 
food control would be the ascertainment of the quantity 
to be distributed at home and abroad (it is assumed that 
the allies will insist that this country do its share toward 
feeding the fighting nations) and then dividing it and 
sending it to the points of distribution. . 
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Food control would take out of the hands of the traffic 

managers of the big food manufacturers the routing of 
cars of such supplies. They manage the distribution of 
cars now in accordance with their ideas as to how an 
indicated demand may be best met; that is to say, if 
Armour & Co.’s sales force indicates that so many cars 
will be needed at Washington, Philadelphia and New 
York on a given day, W. W. Manker now figures out 
how he will get them there. When the war is in full 
swing and food control is an accomplished fact the com- 
petition that now fixes the problem to be solved by ithe 
sales force and the traffic manager may be solved by 
some government official, even as, some time ago, Com- 
missioner McChord, in effect, decided for the transporta- 
tion officials how many emepty box cars should be sent 
to Minneapolis and how they should be brought back 
East, loaded with flour and feed. 

The almost certainty that there will have to be some 
kind of food control, in the final analysis, it is believed, 
will be the big fact in transportation when the war is 
actually under way with the United States an avowed 
participant on the side of the allies. 

Actual participation in the fighting on European battle- 
fields, which would be the result of a determination to 
be other than the furnisher of supplies, it is believed, 
would produce a change in transportation conditions such 
as could not be even outlined. At present the allies are 
pressed for ships to such an extent that no woman from 
New Zealand, Australia or India may take passage on 
a British ship except for the most urgent reasons. The 
room she would occupy is needed for other purposes. 

The submarine warfare, optimistic reports to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, has diminished the quantity of goods 
transported. American foreign commerce in February 
fell off more than $210,000,000 worth as compared with 
February, 1916. 

Every ship that can be had is needed to carry war ma- 
terials from neutral lands to England, France, Russia and 
Italy, and included in war materials is food. France and 
Italy must get coal from Wales because the Germans con- 
trol the coal mines of Belgium and France in addition 
to the mines in the Teutonic empire. 

That being the fact, at this time it seems idle to think 
of the United States sending men to Europe. Herbert 
Bywater, a British writer on military and economic topics, 
a few days ago expressed the opinion that the allies could 
not afford to have the industries of this country dislo- 
cated by promiscuous enlistments in a volunteer army. 
He said America could best serve the cause of the allies 
by operating the shops and factories, including the ship- 
yards, to the maximum capacity and at the same time 
seeing to it that the planting of crops is not neglected, as 
it was in 1916, through the rush of men to the munition 
factories, to take the places of reservists who went home 
in 1914 and 1915. 


EXPORT GRAIN RATES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


In vacating I. & S. No. 911, which it did on March 19, 
the Commission cleaned up, it is believed, the entire ex- 
port grain rate situation, a subject which has given it an 
unusual amount of work and unusual amount of irritation 
to both carriers and shippers. 

Unless there is something that could not be called to 
mind at the time that vacation order was issued, export 
rates on grain to Atlantic and Gulf ports are now the 
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same aS on domestic grain to the same points, and it is 
pelieved that they will so continue for two or three years, 
if not indefinitely. At present the demand for American 
grain is so great there is no reason for the railroads 
making any concessions to promote foreign trade. The 
probability is that if there could be a vote on the subject 
among Americans a majority would express the opinion 
that, so far as they are concerned, the railroads might 
make the rates on export grain much higher than the 
charges on domestic movements. 


Export rates, as a rule, are in effect because the rail- 
roads, in times of domestic financial depression, did what 
they considered their share toward the restoration of 
more satisfactory conditions. In a number of cases the 
testimony was that concessions from the ordinary rate on 
commodities under consideration were made for no rea- 
son other than a desire to promote business even if the 
return from such business was not much more than 
enough to pay for greasing the axles of the cars in which 
it was carried. 

The investigation and suspension case under considera- 
tion was not of great importance in and of itself. The 
tariffs affected routed in connection with the Kansas City, 
Mexico and Orient and the St. Louis-San Francisco, by 
means of supplement No. 4 to Kansas City, Mexico and 
Orient I. C. C. 227 they undertook to close a route or routes 
to the Gulf ports and have the domestic rate applied. The 
Commission suspended the tariff. 


While that tariff was under suspension the general move- 
nent to bring the export rates up to the level of the do- 
mestic was begun and carried forward to the point where 
everybody concerned was agreed that it would be seemly 
for the carriers to now recognize the fact that there is no 
necessity for promoting the exportation of grain. The 
Commission by action on other tariffs authorized every 
railroad except the pioneers whose tariffs were suspended 
in I. & S. No. 911 to wipe out the distinction between ex- 
port and domestic grain. The effect was to have the 
higher rates go into effect a few days ago on nearly every 
route other than those which the New Orleans, Mexico and 
Orient and St. Louis-San Francisco proposed should be the 
first to carry grain without distinction as to whether it was 
to be consumed by Americans or foreigners. 


EXPORT RATES LOWERED 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Commission has given the Old Dominion Steamship 
Company the usual authority granted to all steamship 
companies the ownership and operation of which has 
been permitted to remain in their proprietary railroad 
companies, to lower its export rates on less than statutory 
notice, usually one or three days. The authorization is 
contained in a supplemental order entered in Nos. 6566, 
6580, 6590, 6601 and 6602, which are the numbers of the 
applications filed by the Southern, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Norfolk & Western, Seaboard Air Line and the Atlantic 
Coast Line, the owners of the Old Dominion Steamship 
Company. 


This authorization covers export rates on cotton and 
unmanufactured tobacco moving from Norfolk, Ports- 
mouth, Pinners Point and Newport News, Va. From 
those points steamship lines not controlled by railroads 
are operated. It is necessary, if the Old Dominion is to 
compete for such business, that it have authority to lower 
the export rates to meet the competition of the uncon- 
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trolled lines. Usually tariffs lowering export rates meet- 
ing that competition are made effective for a limited period 
and are followed by the restoration of the rates in effect 
when there is no competition from uncontrolled steam- 
ship lines. 


AMENDED CONFERENCE RULING 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Commission, in conference March 12, voted to 

amend the fourth paragraph of Conference Ruling 354 to 
read as follows: 


That it is not lawful for a carrier subject to this act to issue 
through bills of lading under an arrangement with a water or 
other carrier for a continuous carriage until rates applicable to 
such carriage or shipment, under schedule lawfully filed with 
this Commission by such water or other carrier, shall have 
become effective. : 


This is the second revision that has been made of that 
ruling: 

The revision of March 9 by which the word “carrier” 
was substituted for “railroad” was made because some- 
one raised the, question as to whether the Old Dominion 
Steamship Company might lawfully issue through bills 
of lading for carriage by its boats and the steamships 
of a port to port carrier, not subject to the Act to regu- 
late commerce, operating vessels from Norfolk to North 
Carolina ports. The Old Dominion has been issuing 
through bills of lading in connection with the other steam- 
ship line. Such bills were lawful until the Commission 
authorized the Seaboard Air Line, Atlantic Coast Line, 
Southern, Chesapeake & Ohio and Norfolk & Western to 
retain their ownership and continue their operation of 
the Old Dominion ships on condition that the Old Domin- 
ion file its tariffs and subject itself to the jurisdiction of 
the Commission. 

The conference ruling that has thus been changed twice 
is a relic of the days when only carriers by railroad were 
subject to the Act to regulate commerce. 

The Panama Canal amendment has increased the num- 
ber of carriers subject to the act even beyond the number 
that would be subject by reason of having made volun- 
tary arrangements for through routes and joint rates, be- 
cause it authorizes the Commission to join rail and water 
carriers for such through routes. 

While a reading of the revised conference ruling would 
probably lead to the conclusion that by its terms through 
export bills of lading for rail and ocean carriage would 
be impossible, the conclusion would not be warranted, it 
is pointed out. 

A method for issuing rail-and-ocean through bills of 
lading is prescribed in paragraph D of rule 71 of Tariff 
Circular 18-A. It says such bills may be issued if they 
separately state the rates of both rail and ocean carrier, 
together with a notation that the ocean rate is published 
in the tariffs for information only, that is to say, if the 
receiver of such a bill is made to understand that the 
rates of the rail carrier alone are subject to the regula- 
tion of the Commission. 

Export tariffs under which through bills of lading are 
issued so state the ocean rates. The latter are subject 
to change without notice, or regulation by the Commis- 
sion. 

Under the Alexander law creating the Shipping Board 
that body has jurisdiction to prevent discriminations. It 
also requires ocean carriers to publish just, reasonable 
and non-discriminatory rates. The Board has been organ- 
ized and at work for less than three months. Most of 
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its time has been devoted to efforts to save the small 
mercantile marine the United States now possesses, to 
add to it and to free American ships from the restrictions 
and burdens placed on them by foreign governments, one 
of which has gone so far as to require American ships 
to go on voyages for it on which the owners of the ships 
did not desire to go. 


yy 7 
TRANSCONTINENTAL TARIFFS 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Commission, in an order published March 21, ex- 
tended to October 31 its permission to R. H. Countiss, 
C. C. McCain and U. G. Morris to continue to publish in 
their transcontinental tariffs the rule which allows the 
shipper to use the aggregate of intermediates mentioned in 
their tariffs when such a combination makes lower than 
the through rate. They must as at present continue a 
notation in their tariffs reading as follows: 

Departure from the Commission’s rules in the publication of 
alternative rate bases authorized on page — of supplement — 
(or of this tariff) is permitted until Oct. 31, 1917, under au- 
thority of Interstate Commerce Commission order of March 14, 
1917, unless by reissue of or supplement to this tariff it is 


brought into conformity with the Commission’s regulations at 
an earlier date. 


THE BATTLE OF SPOKANE 


The following is a parody, by an unknown author, on 
Southey’s “Battle of Blenheim,” in which is described the 
“famous victory” won by the English and Austrians, un- 
der the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, over 
the French and the Bavarians: 


It was a summer evening, 

Old Kaspar’s work was done— 

A pleasant summer evening in 1981. 
And while a smoke old Kaspar took 
His little grandson read a book. 


“What is this queer old book about?” 
The little. fellow cried, 
“T’m sure I cannot make it out, 
Although I’ve tried and tried.” 
Old Kaspar frowned. “That book,” said he, 
“Is on the rate case victory.” 


“It was the Spokane shippers 

Who fought the railroad men; 
They won the battle, lost it, 

And won it back again. 

Nobody knows who licked, you see; 
But ’twas a famous victory. 


“Just read the court decisions, 
And you'll find one, I wot, 
Which proves a differential 
Is not a carload lot. 
This was the fact, it seems to me, 
That won the famous victory. 


“There was great jubilation 
Throughout the countryside’— 
“But did you get the lower rate?” 

The little grandson cried. 
“None that the naked eye could see, 
But ’twas a famous victory.” 
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Official Classification 


The following are changes proposed in Official Classific:tion 
by Docket No. 33, on which hearings will be held by the Otticia] 
Classification Committee at its office in New York City, N. y,, 
143 Liberty street, Wednesday, March 28, 1917, beginning at 9 
a. m., and at Chicago, Ill., Congress Hotel, Room 1102, Thurs- 
day, April 5, 1917, beginning at 9 a. m. The numerals in black- 
faced type at the left indicate the subjects and the items, with 
the pages on which they are to be found in the present classifi- 
cation, for which it is proposed to substitute the classification 
suggested, as printed: 

1 63 2 ta te tu CG, 
Liquors, Malt: 
Ale, Beer, Beer Tonic, Porter or Stout (subject to 
Note 1): 
In glass or earthenware, in bottle carriers with tops 
RE phccsaaneekswis pnd che bao ne canneenennan bemacs 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes 
or packed in boxes, two or more boxes enclosed in 
GE bab 60 od pieces bd Ole piednte eae ess eee aeaeee 3 
In glass or earthenware, in bottle carriers with or 
without tops or packed in barrels or boxes, or 
packed in boxes, two or more boxes enclosed in 








crates, C. L., minimum weight 28,000 pounds...... - 5 
fre Re err - aoe 
In bulk in barrels, C. L., minimum weight 28,000 
IIE ho. cooss ences cs cdens osu nasekecawesmaeaarea esa. 9.0 Fy 
Note 1.—The following estimated weights will 
apply on Malt Liquors in bulk: 
ALE, PORTER, STOUT, BEER. 
ES ES PORE Fe 750 lbs. 700 lbs. 
I iiss a as ais ain, 4 aru oka. peace 400 ‘“ 370 ‘* 
MEU so ciccs cence aeeee tes 205 “ 195 ‘“ 
po 8 reer errr i: eg io C**" 
ge — * ie.” 
ee re 7 “ am 
P ee a ae ree ies 55 “ 
Boot and Shoe Findings: 
Counters, Heels, Soles or Taps: 
89 5 
Rubber: 
RR Sia sai Class icone ela Bea Sa ee a ice ah bait Zz 
a ere er ae 2 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,- 
Pe EE. 6 wand cineca ccensees stbsemmekioe ee wsineck@ 64 R.26 
That specific rating be provided for: 
Athletic, Gymnastic and Sporting Goods: 
Markers, Tennis Court, iron or steel, nested, in bar- 
ee EN ears nth oceoara bn aw alaaue ne +b anata peace 2 
4 
Case anes Compounds: 
Case Hardening Compound, not otherwise indexed by 
name: 
Tee WR, DORIS GF TOROS oi obo oiknhncesciccaccosassess 3 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
ER PEE CLO EE NG DN CRE a oe 5 
5 120 7 


That Concrete Surface Hardener, powdered iron, in duck 
waterproof bags, be rated L. C. L. 4, C. L. 6, with 
minimum weight of 40,000 lbs. 


That specific rating be provided for: 
Copper, Brass or Bronze: 
Scrap: 
In. cvils or in bundles not machine pressed, weigh- 
‘ Ine each 60 POUNEN OF OVET o.oo. ccccccceccccecess 3 
That specific rating be provided for: 
Cutlery: 
Nut Picks or Nut Crackers: 
Se SEE Nee ac uin a we rae aces & ance ach ca xaos 1 


8 
Electrical Appliances: 


Battery Jars, rubber: 


I kiana asa as on Soho dace oh gece aba oa hae acl 1 
In boxes, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds (sub- 
TT Se ES re ee eae me 3 
9 140 1 
ew Gate Weight Boxes, loose or in packages...... 3 
1 
Furniture: 
160 29 
Cedar Chests: 
e. met 
Not nested, in boxes or crates .......ccccccccccces 1% .. 
i ee ee eS rer rere 1 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 
pounds (eulsect to Rule 87) oo... cccccccccvcccccs oy 
11 
Furniture Parts, etc.: 
Frames: 
170 2 
ae. other than Spring Rocking: 
7 


Wooden: 
L. C. L., not crated nor boxed, not taken. 


SS a ee ee Re ea eee 

S. U., loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27)...... 2 

KK. D., 2 DUMGICD 2 ccccdeyocccecsccscscsceseoecses a we 


a. ee ry es ere peer 2 





12 
Glas 


ft ed 
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c. L., minimum 


weer r ese ett ereeeeereseeees 


K. D., loose or in packages, 
weight 30,000 pounds 
170 9 
Couch or Lounge: 
Wooden: 
170 12 
S. U., backs attached: 
170 13 
L. C. L., not crated or boxed, not taken. 
Se DOMES OF GIRLOR. cc:csiccccccesesececsesceseceees 3tl 
S. U., backs detached or without backs: 
Legs attached: 
L. C. L., not crated nor boxed, not taken. 
In boxes or crates 


14 
Legs detached: 
L. C. L., not crated nor boxed, not taken. 
In poxes ene 
S. U., loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule a 2 
170 16 
Furniture Frames, 
by name: 
Not crated nor boxed, not taken. 
S. U., in boxes or CrateS.......sseeceecsesccccees 3tl 
S. U., loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27)...... .. 2 
K. D., in bundles ; 
K. D., in boxes or crates 
K. D., loose or in packages, 
weight 30,000 pounds 


or 


170 


wooden, not otherwise indexed 


Cc. L., minimum 


12 
Glassware, other than Cut: 
177 10 
177 11 
Jars, Decorated or Ornamented: 
acked in barrels or boxes 
ft packages named, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 97) 
178 
Lamps, Lamp Founts and Pillars (see Note 9): 
178 8 
Packed in barrels Or DOXES ....ccsccccccccccccccsccce 2 
178 
178 10 
178 11 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 27) ae 
Note 9.—The collar on the Lamp will not affect 
the classification, but on other attachments, fixtures, 
trimmings, shades or ornaments will be included in 
the above rating. 
178 23 
Vases: 
178 24 
178 25 
178 26 
Packed in barrels OF DOXES .....cccccccccvccccccoseces 2 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
13 
Grease: 
182 23 
Lanolin: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes. 1 
In metal tubes in boxes..... 1 
In metal cans in barrels or DOXES.......ccccccccccces 2 
In bulk in barrels 
14-187 30 
Hay: 
mE RCUNNR Breed WOME. «6.6: 65 64ss00 c005 cesensesnpeenincs 
In machine pressed bales, C. L., minimum weight 22,- 
000 pounds (subject to a ey eae 5 


That specific rating be provided for: 
ae Hog, K. D. flat, in boxes, bundles or crates.... 3 


Machinery and Machines: 
230 25 
Carburetors: 
In boxes 
In boxes, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (sub- 
17 ject to SS. a re errr eiewieseeasale. a 4 
Nuts, Edible: 
258 15 
In Shell: 
258 16 
Black Walnuts, Butternuts or Hickory Nuts: 
In single bags 
In double bags 
SO ee rere or rr DacieoeeRieDerswnes 2 
In barrels 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 


wee ewe ete wee eee eee ee easeeeseeeeseeseeeseeeses 


18 


That specific rating be provided for: 
Soling, Cork Composition: 
In bales, ee gS Sere eee 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 


19 301 
Soling, R ubber: 
oe Dales Banca Gee GUONOR o.oo siseaasacanaaenanseacvacas 
In packages named, C. i 
poun ds 


2: 
Starters, ¢ 3asoline Engine: 
n boxes or crates 
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pounds (subject to Rule 27) sige oie anus -erhacae pas epieleconios a 4 
32 ; 


26 369 16 
Warp Beams: 
With cast iron heads, loose or in packages............ 1 
Without heads or with heads of reinforced pressed 
steel or of hardwood, three-ply, cross-grained, loose 
or in packages 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
WOUND “aiadsa-6 deckckadcrsebekwiedita Sa Eeeeaenenanma as aalen aes 


Comet, Concrete or Masonry Waterproofing Compound: 
1 1 
Liquid or Paste: 
In carboys 
In glass or earthenware packed in barrels or boxes.. 1 
In metal cans partially jacketed 
In metal cans completely jacketed..........cceccees . 
in metal Cans if DOKCS OF CRATES .occccccccccccccsese 3 
PE IN Gio ik. ois a kma ake as Wied Ga ow Re wee aOR ate 2 


In metal cans jacketed, in metal cans in boxes or 
crates, in kits or in barrels, C. L., minimum weight 
SEI MINE: Sasa Srenicaweacisa nuaadeauasaweenesenaes 

Sugar: 

329 6 
329 Z 
329 8 
Brewers’ Prepared: 
Evaporated Glucose Syrup: 
In metal cans-in barrels UF DOKESB. ..<...00cc6cccesece 3 
In bulk in barrels ? 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 
Not otherwise indexed by name: 
In metal cans in barrels or boxeS............ ia easee 3 
In bulk in barrels 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
NE io viase srescs buenas emma aas ee banmaen@insians 
Sewing Machines and Sewing Machine Parts: 
Sewing Machine Legs, Power: 
TROGROG, GRIUMCE OF BOBO 6 6.0.6. 0.cic sc c0ccsscwssccancosns 2 


30 
351 12 
That Dump Carts, without springs, shipped K. D., be 
rated first class, L. C. L, 


31 
85 2 
342 23 


Boards or Trays, Starch, wooden: 
In boxes, bundles or crates 
Loose or in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 

“ 16,000 pounds: (subject to Rule 37) ...6.c6cccccccccvccces 


" the following specific rating be established: 
ine: 
Bar or Rod: 
ie SN cs de dawn us baled aed neeerehee wee nea anw ewes 3 
In crates 
In barrels or boxes 
In —— named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds 


eee teem wwe eee e ee meee ee ee eeseeeeeeeeeeeee a8 


33 
376 14 

Wool: 

Bokhara: 
In the grease: 
Me MN Co dep odied anise tegunw steed cocaine Heme eee 
In bales not machine pressed 
TR WRCRIBG BPERNOR THANE, 66 66:ccsciiciorvetesscccones 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 16,000 
pounds (subject to Rule _ RE err rr ee 


. 

. 

. 

. 

. 
nee 


617 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 , 
MEE Gad in kot pce Gace me eak eee ne ee eRe ak ase o 5 
21 
That specific rating be provided for: 
Tanks: 
Oil Wagon, iron or steel: 
PE Soins civ nakome nce ae eta am embeRiene sal > ae 
os Loose, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds...... . 3 
Traps: 
Animal, iron or steel, not otherwise indexed by name: 
a eS enn pdwabakactaais 1 
7h Se OEE, 5275 caine arsine wea weelsie basen ene eee 2 
EM DOTOSER,, DORMER OF CORO OW eo ioc icicnis. cc ssccncevceesetces 3 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
PIE bikicin 6 545 dae DECK Ad WORKS a DOE RSs F4e eee Eee Se 4 
23 
Trays: 
342 21 
Serving, not wheeled: 
- Wicker or wicker and glass combined, in boxes...... D1 
That specific rating be provided for: i 
Varnish, not otherwise indexed by name, including 
Japan Varnishes, Lacquers and Liquid Shellacs: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, 
- Cc. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds.............. .. 3 
That specific rating be provided for: 
' Vehicles Parts: 
Automobile Parts: 
Cylinders, Cylinder Blocks, Cylinder Castings and 
Transmission Cases: 
Cast Iron or Steel: 
eb I i ID ob id ors sGawatncansusana csmanae 4 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
PE IN sicher ho. 5 aca achisaakucawewanieso ans 5 
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Scoured: 


ON Eee eR eT eee rey Tree ree a Bee 20 
Im DAIOS MOt MACHING PFEKHO. 2. cccccccscccocecces ~~ oe 
In machine pressed bDaleS.......ccccccccccccccccccce 1 ‘ 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 10,000 
pounds (subject to Rule | er ere ere oe 
34 376 20 
Wool Flocks: 
RE Cn er ee eer ee rT ye eee ae 
In bales not machine pressed ....cccccccccccccccccesece 2 
In bags or in bales not machine pressed, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) mae ei 
In machine pressed DI cn ai atd bana Oa ed aa mere eee 3 
In machine pressed bales, C. L., minimum weight } 24,- - 
000 pounds (subject to Rule 27)........ceeeeeeee eemes 
376 23 
Wool Shoddy: 
a altace ia lS a i ae ain are deal eae a WRN 2 
In bales not machine presSed .......ccccccccccccccccece 2 
In bags or in bales not machine pressed, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) aciioahet Ned 
In machine pressed DES vesshecceebdcesinwebeseeceneee 3 
In machine pressed bales, C. L., minimum weight 24,- 
000 pounds (subject to Rule 27).....c.ceececccceceece os 
Wax: 
Laundry: . 
ey Oi NE 5 oka e be cedwcsseduscewnesseeeeebees 2 


36 
Vehicles, Children’ s: 
Coaster Cars (see Note 3): 


8. U., in boxes or crates ....ccccccccece ksh ace ali Acasa 1% .. 
TE. Di. BR DOMES OF CORES cc ccdcccccccccccscccecececes 1% .. 


In packages named, C,. L., minimum weight 14,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 27) abies aeeticei aie aaa ie Pie Oa aa Wee 
Note 3.—Ratings apply on solid-wheeled wooden 

coasters, without body or propulsion device. 


Live Stock: 
224 


12 
Preparation of Cars for Live Stock Shipments: 
224 13 


When different kinds of live stock are shipped in 
mixed carloads, separation of the different kinds, 
as indicated below, must be made by a strong parti- 
tion to be erected by shipper at his expense and 
risk: 

224 14 : 

Horses must be separated from Cattle. 

Horses or Cattle must be separated from Goats, 
Hogs or Sheep. 


224 15 

Hogs must be separated from Calves, Goats or 
Sheep. 

Sheep must be separated from Calves, 

224 16 


Calves must be separated from Cattle. 

Bulls, Jacks, Stallions or Mare with suckling colt 
or Cow with suckling calf must be separated from 
other live stock. 

224 17 

Pigeons or Poultry must be in coops or crates and 
or from Live Stock. 

224 

When the shipper elects to furnish:a partial or 
entire upper deck (and the rules of the receiving 
carrier do not prohibit it), it shall be erected by the 
shipper at his expense and risk. 


200 13 
Eliminate—to take ratings for Iron_or Steel Pipe Fit- 
tings, see Items 2 to 6, page 281, Classification No. 44. 


Aluminum and Aluminum Articles: 


63 
63 11 
63 12 


Ingot, Pig or Slab: 
In barrels, boxes or crates, or wired together in 
bundles, weighing 30 pounds or over; or if weigh- 
ing each 30 pounds or over, loose or in packages.. 3 
Loose or in’packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
NE 6.6 08:0. 066d 06664 esha Oe. btwssb oes aeere Be sees 6040 6 
40 
Vehicle Parts and Vehicle Stock or Stuff: 
Automobile Parts: 
358 8 
Automobile Crank Case Lower Covers, iron or steel: 
Oe NO og ino n ht kb dee SRERES ROCCE OE 2 
Loose or in packages, 
NE: caccccndecevGsesscebesernbebanehtbae as 
41 
Vehicle Parts and Vehicle Stock or Stuff: 
Automobile Parts: 
358 22 


Automobile Seat Backs, iron or steel, unfinished, 
nested, in bundles, crates or boxes, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27)....D1 


42 
Vehicle Parts and Vehicle Stock or Stuff: 
Automobile Parts: 


358 
Automobile Seats: 

358 24 

Finished: 
rr Oe . . ide had enennn ne ew swe ieee sabe 3t1 

358 25 . 

Unfinished (primed but not varnished): 
i ss cn oe. ca ne-bnen ae eagiadea seule -3tl 
SE Ge CNG vn cdceaaneewane ecleeeueensces vain 





Finished or unfinished, minimum weight 10,000 
WOUMED COURTOC’ TO TEES FE) 6cccecscc cccewesices v0 


Vehicle Parts and Vehicle Stock or Stuff: 
Automobile Parts: 


358 28 
Automobile Tonneaus: 
358 


Finished detachable parts removed and packed to- 
gether or nested: 
CD 0 WN ooo cits hoc bod nea ena bast esse ennesx stl 
358 30 
Unfinished (primed but not varnished), detachable 
: parts removed and packed together or nested: 


eS a eer er eee o 

RE OP I ob 66 cduseanseceneadecneseaceemace D1 
Finished or unfinished, minimum weight 10,000 

pounds (subject to Rule RE ee ee 


44 
Vehicle Parts and Vehicle Stock or Stuff: 
Automobile Parts: 


359 1 
Axle Housings, iron or steel, unfinished: 
ee Ge ee EE, oo kien cndamusieninc acme aeuaders 3 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,- 
We OIE oda cis a ncoic.noieik WES MLE EEO NORUE RAE SROS ee 


45 
Vehicle Parts and Vehicle Stock or Stuff: 
Automobile Parts: 
359 5 
Gear Frames, without Attachments: 
ee rr ee 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 16,- 
000 pounds (subject to Rule 27)... cccccecccoses os 


46 
Vehicle Parts and Vehicle Stock or Stuff: 
Automobile Parts: 
359 9 
Truck Construction, K. D. (consisting of rear axle, 
gear frame, springs, rear wheels and drive gear 
parts), C. L., minimum weight 18,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule Sas canaiecouasusesetas Capen aca aaeses 
47 
Vehicle Parts and Vehicle Stock or Stuff: 
Automobile Parts: 


359 3 
Engine Hoods: 
Not nested, in boxes, bundles or crates............ D1 
Nested, in boxes, bundles or crates.............+.. 1 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,- 
Gee DONE Soden cnieckstewserusteeews ebhkachnneeeee iad 


48 
Vehicle Parts and Vehicle Stock or Stuff: 
Automobile Parts: 


co 


c) 


359 12 
Wind Shields 
ee re ee Re D1 
MII 3 cds air ag canis dca le ott wit w na eeu aie ais 1 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
EE. aik:a: 0c atbar ela marca bg ap aiale eae ate D am aaia is 
49 
Vehicle Parts and Vehicle Stock or Stuff: 
Automobile Parts: 
359 13 
Wind Shield Frames: 
SS eee rere ccuselewne oe anenaeae aad D1 
RC Se ESI 6 es eee ae ieee 1 
50 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 24,- 
600 pounds (subject to Bulle 27)... scccsccscsecs of 
Aluminum and Aluminum Articles: 
Castings not otherwise indexed by name: 
Weighing each 15 pounds or over and less than 50 
Sy, SE aac da ton aes sarka ammeneibae soak es oe ees 
Weighing each 50 pounds or over, loose ...........+: 2 
a aaa er 2 
Loose or in packages, C, L., minimum weight 30,000 
FR RE ee ERE OR Eh ee ee 
51 
Rolls: 
Engraved or Etched: 
239 22 
Copper, brass or bronze: 
299 24 
Mounted, on iron or steel Mandrels: 
ee a a See eae er yee rere 2 
In boxes, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds... .. 
52 
Percolators: 
273 42 
Coffee: 
273 43 
Self Heating (Coffee Percolators fitted for heating . 
a — or lamp), in barrels or boxes........ 1! 
Other than Self Heating, in barrels or boxes........ 1% «- 
— not otherwise indexed by name: 
Copper, in barrels, boxes or Crates... .ccccccccccseces 1% 
53 141 


Engine Parts, not otherwise indexed by name: 
Aluminum, Brass, Bronze or Copper: 


Te DOETONS, BONO OF CUACOR soo vnc c ccs dosicesccesvcccce 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
SER EI Sr ee remen ©. Saperenmerere a ae ea ere 
Babbitt Metal or White Metal Alloy: 
Sis WE, DUE OP CUO iic 6.660 eka ceideciscconcsee Fi! 


Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 


Cem eee ee em ere eee eee Eee EEE eH EE EEE EH EHH HEHEHE FF 


54 
Mac 


Al 


Be 


55 
Vehi 
Au 


56 
Alum 


Alu 
H 


0 
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Iron or Steel: 


finished or unfinished: 
139 7 


Not nested: 
Weighing each 25 pounds or over, loose or in 


bundles weighing each 25 pounds or over...... 2 
ER I a err ee ae ee ea eh cree ale ie 2 
In barrels, boxes or crates.........ccccces eenane R.25 
139 18 
Nested: 
In bundles weighing each 25 pounds or over..R.26 
EP OO ealetaiee dinwereae R.26 
as anata, ee ne en rT re R.26 


5 
ae. Casks. Half Barrels, Hogsheads, Kegs, Punch- 
ne or Tierces, empty: 


rels, Casks, Half Barrels, Hogsheads, Kegs, Punch~ 


NE einai ves Secs cancels wien aahin, ids tases Wei as eae o 1 
In Derreis, DORES GF CYALOSD 2. csccvcccccccsccccovecsecss 2 ° 
Lwose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
WEE csc cvapedamwaes esc ese pawedar ee denecereeesees .&% 5 
54 244 10 
Machine and Machinery Parts, not otherwise indexed by 
name: 
Aluminum, Brass, Bronze or Copper: 
Tay EO, TOO OE CIRO: a i n:xic 200 dih0i00ssvciedececeve -1 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
WN. ; sata cian cin absiaeaaiwinlawieisiow a 4 wondaia ae’ eaeleaniale 3 
Babbitt Metal or White Metal Alloy: 
In barrels, bOX€S OF CTAate€S .......seeeeeeeseseceeeers 5 | 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
Ts EE eee el ee er eee ee 3 
Iron or Steel: 
ee ET EE OO OTe PE Te err yy 1 
In barPSis, DEMOS OF CYRTOS 6 oc 000s cscevcccceeocrcrces 2 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
MEE Sadac eee a5 s000e ep Sone atin eae jiere Wealaa-etet 5 
55 
Vehicle Parts and Vehicle Stock or Stuff: 
Automobile Parts, not otherwise indexed by name: 
358 
Engine, Driving Gear or Steering Gear: 
358 14 
358 15 
Aluminum, brass, bronze or copper: 
In barrels, boxes a GPE. o ckcede se bees ebonweee 1 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,- - 
k= ae eee ror cies as 3 
Babbitt Metal or white metal alloy: 
Tei DATOS, BOSON OF CPALEE «oo. cccsivcccccvicesicnsce Z 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,- 
OO ID 55a a o10:010 0:86 6:srks eae OTD Se we Tae wes ; 3 
Iron or Steel: 
Ie: OREOIS, DOMES OF CORTON o.06.o ccc ccs ncaccewccce 2 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,- 
ee eee orn eee Te 5 
Other than Engine, Driving Gear or Steering Gear: 
Aluminum, brass, bronze or copper: 
Tr BOETOIG, TOMER CF CIBTOS 6 ois oisieic ccc scascsiccecss F 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,- 
SP MD icin cecibcewuvecee@eeacebionpnenmacen sa 3 
Babbitt metal or white metal alloy: 
In BAPFEIM, BORES OF CPATCS  q o.0.0'6:0ccccecsccpemcese 1 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,- 
Ge ID inne .os 60.0846 woesec eeknesbecepaw swan 3 
Iron or Steel: 
De SS ere er er er re 2 
Loose or in packages named, C. L., minimum 
WEISME 90,008 POGHES cccccccaccncssescvcovevecees 5 
56 
Aluminum and Aluminum Articles: 
8 
Aluminum Articles, not-otherwise indexed by name: 
Household Ware, Undecorated: 
Not nested or flat, in barrels or boxes............ 1% 
Nested or flat, in barrels OF DGKOB. <...66.cccscceces 1 
In barrels, boxes or crates, C. L., minimum weight 
20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27)...............- 2 
64 10 
Other than Undecorated Household Ware: 
Not nested nor flat, in barrels or boxes............ 1% 
Nested or at, in barrels oF DORCS.....ccccsscccece 1 
57 = 123 11 
Copper Vessels, N. O. S., nickel plated, in boxes, barrels 
or casks, C. L.. minimum weight 12,000 pounds (sub- 
De AO BE os:casecwcen wednevlescnen cecbiogewen sis 1% 2 
123 12 
Copper or Brass Vessels, N. O. S. (not Cauldrons or 
Kettles): 
In boxes, barrels or casks: 
i (OM...) wcglus nismedasiaw a wae walkdelelnasalomensesas i a 
MIE acs ware nesta is wikia pee ia nina aka 6 le Sanita ore 1 ~~ 
_nimom weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27).. .. 2 
oose: 
Three feet and over in diamicter ......ccccccccccccce D1 ‘ 
Under three Teel 12 GAMO 6 ..o.nc cecsccacensecveeoss 2% << 
Kettles: 
210 6 
Copper, brass or bronze: 
210 7 
Tea: 
an barrels, WAGES Gr CPOLOE olds 5s08denccwensnesnes 1%. 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 
DOUNGS. (CGUNICCE TO TRUS: FBI) 6 o.o.0:0.5.0.0s:0nscn we ecees 2 
59 139°C‘ 14 
Elevator Buckets: 
139 15 
Iron or Steel: . 
139 16 
Cast 
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eons or Tierces, not otherwise indexed by name: 
Wooden: 
Tight, new, loose 
Tight, old, loose (see Note) 
Tight, new or old, loose, C. L., minimum weight 
om ee: pounds (Stibject to Bule 27)... 20 ccccsccace 
2 


75 3 
Note.—Estimated weight of 
apply on old tight Barrels. 
75 a 
Other than Tight: 
Loose 
Loose, C. L., minimum weight 10,000 
~ — to Rule 27) 


79 10 
Drums, wooden: 
75 
Not nested, 
75 12 
Nested or 


75 pounds each will 


pounds 


loose 


one completely enclosed within another... 


Loose, C. L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 27) 


61 
Precipitated Lime (Whiting Substitute): 
Im Duds deh DOGS, WATTS OF DOMOG eon. c 50.0 ss dese cnsese 
In packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 40,000 
MII 3.5550 c's -4sci-alvin aiare aig anie'e sos sears eae aa Saree 


deta” * eer enna Cereal, not Medicated (see Note 1): 
1 


Barley, Pearled: 

In inner containers in barrels or boOxeS.........-.e0. 

In inner containers in barrels or boxes, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 40,000 pounds 

In bulk in single bags 

In bulk in double bags 

In bulk in barrels 

In bulk in bags or barrels, C. L., minimum weight 
40.000 pounds 
181 7 


Corn, Dried Sweet, 
181 8 


ee 


ee 


in bags, barrels or boxes.......... 


Corn, Roasted, 
111 3 


Cooked (see Note 2): 
Bran: 
In inner containers in barrels or boxes............ 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 
Crushed and Flaked, Mixed: 
In inner containers in barrels or boxes............ 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
EE acts arse the Said bi PRS le WO SAG AE RalSl Se ue oe 
Flaked or shredded: 
Compressed: 
In inner containers in barrels or boxes......... 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 40,- 
000 pounds 
Not compressed: 
In inner containers in barrels or boxes.......... 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 20,- 
000 pounds (subject to Rule 27)... ...ccccccovece 
Granulated: 
In inner containers in barrels or boxes........-- 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 40,- 
000 pounds 
Puffed: 
In inner containers in barrels or boxes.......... 
In packages named, C. L.. minimum weight 15,- 
000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) .....-eeeeeeeee 


Food Preparations, Cereal, not Medicated, not other- 
wise indexed by name (see Note 3): 
In inner containers in barrels or boxes..........-. poee 
In inner containers in barrels or boxes, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 40,000 pounds 
In bulk in bags, barrels or boxes 
In bulk in bags, barrels or boxes, C. L., minimum 
WORE GEONO TOUIIIEE iv. 5.6: 5:60:50 6:5.0:0:60:5 40000200054 be 
Note 1.—Food Preparations, cereal, all kinds, 
packages, weighing less than ten pounds each, 
loose, not taken. 


ee ee ee ee ee 


eee eee rer ere ereeeeereeeeseseseereeseese 


eee eee eee ee ee) 


eee ee ee ee 


ee 


S TORVONE GP WRG co.cc stes0ccacasc x. 


errer ee Tee Tr er R.25 
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Note 2.—Ratings apply on prepared cereals ready 
for human consumption without further cooking. 
Note 3.—Ratings apply on food partially prepared 
for human consumption but requiring cooking, and 
consisting wholly of cracked, ground, granulated, 
hulled or rolled cereals. 
(P. F. I. 4926) 
63 
Crates: 
127 17 
Sewing Machine, wooden, in sections: 
In bundles or crates ..... 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 27) 


64 ok <a 
Games or Toys: 
Jumping Ropes: 
POTS OER OEE ee 
65 
Baskets or Hampers: 
68 
Canvas, with metal or wooden frames, covers or bot- 
toms: 
S. U., loose 
S. U., nested, in boxes, bundles or crates... 
Folded flat, in boxes, bundles or crates.............. 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 
Se, COG TE BOUND BED ié. cc ces ececinccsvaccvacene 
66 103 FF 
Candy and’ Confectionery: 
In glass or earthenware, 
see Note 1 
In shipping baskets weighing not less than 25 pounds 
each, see Note 2 R 
In tin drums (tops securely 
less than 25 
In boxes or pails, loose or crated or banded or wired 
together, weighing not less than 25 pounds, see 
Notes 1 3 


packed in barrels or boxes, 


and 3 


In barrels weighing not less than 25 pounds each..... R. 


In shipping baskets, pails or boxes, weighing less than 
25 pounds each, see Notes 1, 2 amd 8 .ccccccccccccee 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
ge ee Oe ee er rs 


103 18 : 
Note 1.—Wooden boxes constructed of material 


less than % inch in thickness must be reinforced by 
continuous wooden, iron, steel or wire straps at or 
near each end, nailed or drawn sufficiently tight to 
prevent slipping. 


Note 2.—Baskets must be so constructed and of 
sufficient strength to safely transport contents and 
must have metal or solid wooden covers securely 
fastened and reinforced by continuous iron or steel 
straps entirely encircling the basket and drawn suf- 
ficiently tight to prevent slipping. 

Note 3.—Pails banded or wired together must 

conform to the following: 

Pails ‘banded together must weigh each 12% 
pounds or more; not more than two pails shall be 
banded in one package, and covers must be securely 
stapled on and pails stapled together. Three bands 
of iron or steel not less than 3g inch in width must 
also be used and secured by hooking over stave 
ends, bands to be nailed at each end and at center 
of package. 

Pails wired together must weigh each 10 pounds 
or more, with total weight of 25 pounds or more 
per package, but not more than five pails shall be 
wired in one package. Annealed wire No. 13 or 
thicker shall be fastened on four sides of each pail 
with half-inch staples; the wires crossing top and 
bottom of package at right angles and being se- 
cured by four staples each on top and bottom; the 
ends of wires to be securely fastened together. 

67 


Wool: 
376 17 
Wool, not otherwise indexed by name: 
376 18 
In the grease, washed or unwashed (not scoured): 
In bags 
In bales not machine pressed 
Te MAMCHING PTOKHSE DAIS oc cccccwccvcccccseccecceess 
In packages named, C, L., minimum weight 16,- 
000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) 


68 ve 
Leaves: 
Fern, fresh: 
I he gr cn So Caen dt ras Od teria aaa ew acai Re 
Flintstone: 
151 29 
Linings (Silex Linings): 
In boxes 
In boxes or in bulk, Cc. L., 
pounds 


70 32 6 
Rule 15-B. 

The minimum charge for each separate piece or 
package in a single shipment of less than carload 
freight of one class will be 10 cents, subject to a mini- 
mum charge per shipment (of one or more pieces or 
packages) of 100 pounds at first-class rate, and in no 

shall the charge per shipment be less than 50 


minimum weight 40,000 


case 


cents. 


(See Note.) 


RN MNS sob bs ce didedaseseawens R. 
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32 7 
i Rule 15-C, 

A single shipment of freight of different classes will 
be taken at actual weight and at the class rate for 
each article, except that the minimum charge for each 
separate piece or package shall be 10 cents, subject 
to a minimum charge for each shipment (of one or 
more pieces or packages) of 100 pounds at first-class 
rate, and in no case shall the charge per shipment be 
less than 50 cents. (See Note.) 

Note—When the computation of the minimum charge 
results in a charge ending in fractions of a cent, the 
following will govern: 

If the fraction is less than one-half (1%) cent, drop 
the fraction, but if the fraction is one-half (%) cent 
or more, increase the fraction to a full cent. 


The following are changes in classification, the descriptions 
of articles being based on recommendations of the Committee 
on Uniform Classification, and changes in ratings suggested py 


the Official Classification Committee: 
100 = «62 13 
Eliminate—Cannot locate movement by freight. 


(P. F. I, 5196) 
101 124 20 
Eliminate—To take rating for Cores or Rollers, Wind- 
ing, wooden—item 21, page 124, O. C. No. 44 


(P. BF. I. 5194) 
12 
Antimony: 
Sulphide of: 
67 14 
Crude (Crude Antimony Ore): 
Me NE eas Dacca secebane ena avbwb amen ee srbebanecace tassels 4 
Pe MIE boo oc acrtacnceeenaneuieos, Serna eater am earene 4 
ee I, 6. acer ok Sienaa Masia ararere de ipveawn matciemee: a 
In packages named or in bulk, C. L., minimum 
Se Ie I oo ho oa ncao cs cdc esd seeaceses 
(. FF. I. &398 
103 62 
Eliminate—To take rating for Chemicals, N. O. S., ac- 
cording to description. 
ce. ¥. i. Sies) 
104 202 10 
Eliminate—To take rating for Stoves, N. O. S., item 
12, page 206, O. C. No. 44. 
o>. F. 7. Be 
105 ae ae 
Floor Stands, Stopcock or Valve, iron or steel: 
ee ER Ee hae PF OE Pe ee ee 2 
De ETT OI, DORSE OF CPATED 2. 0c cccccciccciec cpeeeseecitescs 3 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
NEE 35a a: bein orklaicceacas@ ha a alee a Rb ee Rk a OES 
cr. F. L Gkse) 
106 321 8 
Roll Protectors: 
Wooden: 
I: (EY RN oe oss a alia a or pice ele ea ele R.26 
eS rr eee ‘ Rone R.26 
(P. F. I. 5188) 
107 
Vehicles, Horse Drawn, see Notes 1, 2 and 3: 
Freight: 
351 10 
Carts: 
Delivery, with springs, see Note 6: 
*S. U., wheels on or off, actual weight, subject 
to a minimum of 2,000 pounds each, loose, 
SE TE kcticaicinaa Daa@ekionan wes bee weeunawseees D1 
. 2, Be CE Be DCO aoc ktecis ccccdcsasceas Dil 
In boxes or crates: 
Packages exceeding 54 inches in height..... 214 
Packages exceeding 44 inches, but not exceed- 
ge ae reer ee D1 
Packages exceeding 34 inches, but not ex- 
ceeding 44 inches in height............... 1% 
Packages not exceeding 34 inches in height. 1% 
*Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight _ 
11,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27).......... R.25 
(P. F. I. 5186) 
108 344 3 
344 4 
Trunks containing articles other than Salesmen’s Hand 
Sample Cases, Suit Cases, Telescopes, Valises, or 
Household Goods: 
344 5 
When contents consist of articles which in boxes are 
rated higher than first class: 
Loose, locked and sealed with metal seals, one class 
higher than if in wooden boxes. 
344 7 
In wooden boxes only or in crates at same rates 
as if in wooden boxes. 
When contents consist of articles which in boxes are 
rated first class or lower: 
344 8 
Loose, locked and sealed with metal seals.......... 1% 
9 
In wooden boxes only or in crateS ......ccccesesssees 1 
( F. I. 5185) 
109 
Boxes: 


90 26 
Fibreboard, Pulpboard or Strawboard, without wooden 
frames (Paper Boxes): 
90 27 
Corrugated or other than Corrugated: 
90 28 : 
S. U., outside measurement not exceeding 1 inch 
in depth, or not exceeding 15 united inches, 


length, width and depth added, see Note 2: 
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Not. nested, im boOXeS OF CTALTEH .0ccccccessccsces 1 
Nested, im bDOxeS Or CYAt€S ...cccccccccccccccese 1 
91 
Ss. U., outside measurement exceeding 1 inch in 
depth and exceeding 15 united inches, length, 
width and depth added, see Note 2: N3 
Note nested, in boxes or crates ......cccccccces D1 
Nested. If DORCS OF CTRTCS 2. 0.ccccccvceccicccocses 1% 
91 ; 
S. U., loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27)......-.ee.ee- 
91 3 
Note 2.—To obtain the outside measurement 
of a cylindrical box, add the depth and twice the 
diameter, 
(P. F. I. 5183) 
110 288 7 . 
Eliminate—Cannot locate movement by freight. 
(P. FB. I. 8181) 
111 7 a 7 
Plaster Grounds, iron or steel: 

Spot Grounds: : : 
With wooden blocks attached, in barrels or boxes... 3 
Without wooden blocks, in barrels or boxes ......... 4 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 

DOUMES 660.6 6 o:0'0:69:0050 sc ccicsisiccice sees cece ceeee esas 
(P. F. I. 5180) 
12 oc a 
Palm Oil Cake or Palm Oil Cake Meal: 
a een rr ee ee 4 
*In bags, C. L., miuimum weight 40,000 pounds........ a: 
(P. F. 1. 6179) 
113 
Pyrites Cinder, Refuse or Dross: 
264 8 
Copper (Purple Ore): 


In bags or barrels . . 
*In packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 56,- 
000 pounds, per gross ton 2,240 pounds same as 
a Oe eee 
292 35 
Iron: 
In bags and barrels ; . . 
*In packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 56,- 
000 pounds, per gross ton 2,240 pounds same as 
2,000 pounds 


cece Heoecccesececses costo esseeereseceosecore 


114 
Oils: ee 
Petroleum Tar, not otherwise indexed by name: 
In metal cans in barrels or boxes 

In bulk in barrels 

In packages named, C. L., 
pounds 

In tank cars 


Cece seere sees eseseeseeseeseeeseseeesoeseseses 


cm. ¥F. I. sit) 


115 320 20 ; 
Speed Indicators (Speedometers) and Speed Indicator 
(Speedometer) Parts: : . 
Speed Indicators (Speedometers) or Speed Indicator 


(Speedometer) Heads, in DOXES ......eeeeseceeseeeee 
320 19 , ak 
Speed Indicator (Speedometer) Connections, consisting 
of Brackets, Clamps, Gear Wheels, Shafts, Shaft 
Tubes or Swivel Joints, in boxes ............. seeeee 
Speed Indicators (Speedometers), Speed Indicator 


(Speedometer) Heads, or Speed Indicator (Speed- 
ometer) Connections, consisting of Brackets, Clamps, 
Gear Wheels, Shafts, Shaft Tubes or Swivel Joints, 


in boxes, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds..... 
(P. F. I. 5174) 
116 216 22 
216 23 
216 24 


216 25 
*Lighting Fixtures or Lighting Fixture Parts, Electric 
or Gas, separate or combined, not otherwise indexed 
by name, metal or wooden, not including domes, 
globes or shades, in barrels or bOXeS .........-.eeeee- 
_ (P. F. I. 5172) 


Tubing, Pier, iron or steel: ’ . 
Plate or sheet, U. S. Standard gauge No. 7 or thicker: 


Loose 
Loose, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds........ 


(P. FB. T S87) 
118 


Lugs or Shoes, Silo or Tank, iron or steel: 


26:6 0:0 @ 06:6 OOD :40. 0:0 6 O'S 0.9.4 6,0 9 OF4'6.0'S 06.20 60:00 6 06.0 60 010% 


Weighing less than 25 pounds, loose, or in bundles 
weighing each less than 25 pounds ........++-seeeeees 
Weighing each 25 pounds or over, loose, or in bundles 
weighing each 25 pounds Or OVEr ......c.eeccccccccee 

i OE ee a ear nies Ge AG we eesaioe sane res os 

In barrels, BOKES GF CTACCE oc. oicciccsescccs ce see ceceeees 

Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
DOWIE Scion cee acl dlnt aeed kat oe balsas nigeeepe eae ee 

®. FF. I. 2) 
119 = a 
Chutes or Spouts, iron or steel, not otherwise indexed by 
name: 

Plate or Sheet, U. S. Standard gauge No. 7 or thicker: 
Loose or in packages .......... ote cccceevecsccesccore 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 

DOGS cirkc visser owasadc's see eitee cc00bas. 05s oe a eatesa ste 
(Pr. F. i. S168 
120 — 
Ivor} 
209 7 


Nut or Vegetable: 
209 8 


Meal, Scrap or Shavings: 
In bags, 


barrels or boxes 


eee eee sees eeer reese seseseseseseseeeeeeses oe 
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In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 


MEE <b 54.0546 de ota sGada nin cwEge cae eaeaees o 
209 9 
Other than Meal, Scrap or Shavings: 
Te DOME, TREO OF DONE oss oc cess ccsccsewceeNccwaes 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
rr en ea ee I ee ee oh 


ce. FF. tk. S167) 
121 334 16 
Electrical Appliances: 
~~ Prepay Attachments (Telephone Pay Sta- 
tions): 
In boxes 


In boxes, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds..... . 


(P. F. I. 5166) 
122 106 13 
106 14 
Carbon Electrodes (Carbon Plugs): 
Four inches or over in diameter or thickness, loose.. 
In boxes or crates 
Loose or in packages, C. 


RNIN? GcGaweick ccc keane es oat erea bast kGs eee cease 
(P. F. I. 5165) 
123 135 24 
135 25 
135 26 
Egg Substitute Compounds, not otherwise indexed by 
Sa TE TN GO TIN ik. ok 0b oo 05 66 does 0K 45S0N ss 
(P. F. I, 5164) 
124 
Cuspidors: 
129 16 


Tron or steel: 


17 
Cast, not plated: 
In barrels, boxes or crates 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 
Sheet, not plated: 
129 18 
In barrels, boxes or crates 
129 19 
*In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 27) 


(P. F. I. 5160) 
125 893 23 
Eliminate—To take ratings for Medicines, N. O. S., 
liquid, item 9, page 249, O. C. No. 44. 
(P.. F. 1. 5169) 


ee 


126 84 27 . 
Eliminate—To take ratings for Cardboard, item 17, page 
106, O. C. No. 44. 
(P. FB. 1. &137) 
127 
Agricultural Implements, Hand: 
54 3 


Grain or Seed Cleaning, Grading or Separating Ma- 
chines (Fanning Mills): 


Ra PE | ec accuse dines ware ewosnunse dem acted 
Ends, sides and top protected by crating, drums de- 
tached and in boxes or crates .......ccocccccccecs 
Ends, sides and top protected by crating, drums, 
dust hoods or wind chutes, fan boxes and sieves 
removed and secured within main frame......... 
SS ee eee rer a ee ee Coe ue 
In packages, loose or on skids, C. L., minimum 
weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27)....... 
(P.. &. © Biss) 
128 
Coops or Crates, Animal or Poultry: 
122 9 
Other than Shipping: 
Wire and wood combined: 
a. U2 
eh CN I oho occ kos b cdteseeuwanese 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27)............ 
K. D. flat or folded flat: 
aOR TE GE ON ors 68s ss see sean sabes owakosae 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) ............. 
cP. PX. Sise) 
129 
Sodium (Soda): 
319 12 


Sulphide of: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes. 
In fibre or metal cans or cartons, in barrels or boxes 
*In bulk in barrels 
*In bulk in barrels, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 


pounds 
(P. F. I. 5153) 
130 308 16 
Eliminate—To take ratings for Lumber, N. O. S., items 
15 to 17, pages 227, or for Wood, built-up, item 21, 
page 374, O. C. No. 44. 
. (P: BF. I. 6151) 
13 


Bungs and Plugs: 
Plugs: 
99 20 
Tie, wooden: 
In Dage, barrels, boxes or DuUNGIOW: ..6.0006cccedveses 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,- 
Oe SEE cise yore cee aalewne 6s veers os keeeae eek n as 


Cee eee emma eee eee erate eeeeeeeeees 


132 
Vehicle Parts, Etce.: 
Wheels: 


367 27 
*Children’s Vehicle, including Children’s Wheelbarrow 





ts 


Coe 











Wheels: 
With rubber tires: 
IS athe as HaS a a gl am maland ake ee ee wees 1 
EN ee ree rere 1 
Without rubber tires, in boxes, bundles or crates. 1 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 10,000 
DOUNGS COURSES. tO TEMG B7) occ ccccvcenccctcncces 
(P. F. I, 6149) 
133 
Fire Place Grates and Parts: 
* Grates, S. U.: 
149 33 
Other than Gas: 
a , NN CE GOBON vid ob xk vin dctccccncciceeese 3 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 24,- 
000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) .......csecsecees 
(P. F. I. 6148) 
134 78 26 
. Electrical Appliances: . 
Battery Parts, lead, not otherwise indexed by name, 
De MN “Garaeiad okt ded bs cemeekeseee can aces seaeceanee 3 
(P. F. I. 5142) 
135 
Barium: 
7 1 
Fluoride of: 
ee ee ED OU NN ia skeen cdbnesesaseesssesens 3 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 40,000 
DEED h.néictdeowdseuasceeusiwasss'ss een ddie eas enone ee 
(P. F. I. 5140) 
136 
Racks: 
293 26 
359 20 
Parcel, Railway Passenger Car, in boxes or crates... 1 
(P. F, 1. 6138) 
137 341 28 
Ordnance: 
Torpedoes, Submarine: 
NN id oes aah hes ok SER wa a owed ae eaen 1 
In boxes, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (sub- 
ere ee ree 
(P. F. I. 5134) 
138 135 32 
Eggs, Nest: 
rr rr rr Nn oan kal aisiks ad aeebueewqmlernis R.25 
Other than glass, in barrels or bOxes.............e0e. R.25 
(P. F. I. 5133) 
140 
Tobacco: 
Unmanufactured: 
6 
Stems: 
a a i i a ee 2 
RN Sina a ns aah a a a lay oa ee nal 4 
In bulk in barrels, boxes or hogsheads............ 4 
In bags, bales or in bulk in barrels, boxes or hogs- 
heads, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds 
ft dU: eee eer aera eee ie 
In bulk, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds 
eS SS area eee eee 
(iP. FF. I. bias) 
141 


Sheet Iron or Sheet Steel Ware: 
Sieves or Sifters: 
Not nested, in barrels, boxes: or crates 
Nested, in barrels, boxes Or CrateS 2... ccccccccccces 
Nested solid, in barrels, boxes or crates, see Note 1. 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 


WOUNGS CHUNG” TO TRUIS BE) ic ceececcacscecencesens 
(P. F. I. 5121) 
143 
Lead: 
214 15 
Bar, Block or Ingot: 
214 16 
In bundles weighing each 100 pounds or over........ 
a (OE 4 as a cela neu Wk wamaeaeeiaie 


Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,- 
000 pounds 


214 17 
Pig or Slab: 
Loose 


ee ee ee 


a Se, WONG OP BOOS occ svcsccceccscansaveesenss 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,- 


et A 20.66 6g o0saksdbtc eke aueeeewunneenees 
214 18 
214 20 

Sheet: 


I ai i i ae Ce ea 
In barrels or boxes 
214 19 
214 21 


Loose or in packages, C. L., 
000 pounds 


a 


Lead Articles, not otherwise indexed by name, in bar- is 


Dee Gr EE. Gaba Coeaekie Biaaiad oases aeebeecesaowoese 
5117) 
144 - “é 
Iron or Steel: 
Bands or Rods, with heads, eyes, loops or screw 
threads, not otherwise indexed by name: 
A Se OD nos vcwanecneseina seceonecde-venes 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,- 
000 pounds 
(P. F. I. 5115) 


145 ‘ 
Holders. Christmas Tree: 
190 19 

Iron or steel, 


in barrels, boxes or crates 


oo 
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(aX) 


o 


or 











190 20 
190 21 
Wooden: 
DSI a, Sis iar chk a4) it be Kiie koe Rib eal eal ewe OR pes 
SS Se SS re eee 
(P. F. I. 5112) 
146 89 9 
Eliminate—Cannot locate movement by freight. 
ce. Fw. L Saka) 
147 185 23 
Hammocks, not otherwise indexed by name, in bales 
Me RIE, «1d. wr a 4-05-96 wae Hemlaera swansea eee Ade ate hehe aie’s 1 
(P. F. I. 5110) 
148 182 a 
214 6 
282 16 
*Graphite (Black Lead or Plumbago): 
ES Ee ae re TO 3 
In boxes, C, L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds....... .. 
ER A PPR OMe Ly Oa eee 3 
SN ID ahh c SN cain ds Ge as gn Gh al in aca aicas Sle a a Ras 4 
In bags or barrels, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
WEE ao scdweweseuenen gc ccecceseseccccccccsseesscoocs os 
(P. F. I. 5109) 
149 7 ion 
Electrical Appliances: 
Cross Arms, wooden, with braces, brackets or insula- 
tor pins attached: 
eae a araru th bik es idee den ble! Madea eae a ea ee 3 
5s ha lad sic Site cairn cab bce pcs aes pp abelian ater a BREA di daha: 6 3 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
EN a 5 Late wi Gide BP nE ae AE EEOC ADRS AOR es és 
(e. ¥. 1. Gat) 
150 309 7 
Eliminate—To take ratings for Iron Mass or Sponge, 
yas Purifying, Item 7, page 208, O. C. No. 44. 
(P. F. I. 5106) - 
151 143 8 
143 9 
143 10 
143 11 
Eliminate—To take ratings for specific kinds of Ex- 
tracts. 
(P. F. T, 5105) 
152 89 24 
Borax (Sodium Borate): 
a nr eee ee 3 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
REE ‘wevikcdw de see eane age ees sa aleeeearemeahese aes 
(P. F. I. 5104) 
153 
Games or Toys (see Note): 
171 28 
Dolls, Doll Bodies and Doll Heads: 
Doll Bodies: 
Pn aioe Onion SoG Ce ee epee aes ee te 1 
Dane ONE: AE IN i a Grecatacnicimig ae ede wal aie sb:areinane 1 
Dolls or Doll Heads, in barrels or boxes............. 1 
Dolls, Doll Bodies or Doll Heads, in packages speci- 
fied for L. C. L. shipments, C. L., minimum weight 
20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) .....cccccccccee ov 
(Pm. F. I 5101) 
154 117 36 
Cloth or Cloth Strips, gummed, in boxes ................ I 
(P. ¥. I. 6106) 
155 126 11 
Cough Candy Drops or Tablets, medicated: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes.. 
i: OD sab obo dca Gone mwa Sie Ries eae e R.25 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
IN kc 5a taise gave aca Ar rocte de ghia act ahaa dn a pa ret a @ias laa eaatelLa arora <i 
(P. F. I. 5098) 
156 
Broom Splints: 
95 7 
Bamboo: 
SU i a cae tal an Ta aaa ig 2 


In bales, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds...... .. 


(P. F. I. 5095) 
157 73 15 


Balls, not otherwise indexed by name, metal other than 


ee ae ee NE haa cane cisansoriowSaoonseeseeraes 1 
(Pm. &. I. 5098) 
158 
Trowels, Garden: 
59 7 P 
eR ee rr err rr R.2 


In packages named, C. L.. minimum weight 24,000 


PUGS CUMTISOCE Te TRIO BA) a. o.ocs csc cccccccedescccens 0 


(P. F. I. 5090) 
159 
Parts for Agricultural Implements, other than Hand (see 
ead 
6 


Plow or Cultivator Parts, iron or steel, not otherwise 
indexed by name: 
a ee Oe Ns ko ns 6.844 hase re sinee naanewenesoss 


Be ee re re R.26 


Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds 


ee ee 


(P. F. I. 5089) 
160 


Parts Pad Agricultural Implements, other than Hand: 
1 4 


Plow Bottoms: 


With beams attached, loose or in packages.......... 2 


Without beams, loose or in packages.............. R.2: 

Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 
(P. F. I. 5088) 
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166 
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167 
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1 
ies for ; es Implements, other than Hand: 
62 


Coulter Blades, Rolling: 
Loose or in bundles 
In barrels, boxes or crates 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36, 000 


MEME. 6.06.06 400500 0bbs ob0055 6's cone Cagsice eb sees “eee « 


62 15 
Discs, Harrow: 
In bundles 
In barrels, boxes or crates 


Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 


(P. F. I. 5085) 


162 
Aluminum and Aluminum Articles: 
63 22 


Pipe or Tubing: 
In crates 
In barrels or boxes : 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 


pounds 
(P. F. I. 5083) 
163 
Vehicles, Horse Drawn (see Notes 1, 2 and 3): 
Freight: 
Sleds: 
356 + 
Tank: 

S. U., actual weight, subject to a minimum 
charge of 4,000 pounds each at first class rate, 
loose 

Tanks S. U., gears K. D., loose or in packages. . 

Loose or in packages, CG. L., minimum weight 
12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) 

(P, F. I. 5222) 
164 
Meat Refuse, fresh, non-edible: 
48 


In barrels, with cloth tops 
249 5 
In barrels or boxes 


165 273 19 : 
Paving Composition, sand or stone and asphalt, pitch or 
tar combined: 
In barrels with or without heads . 
In packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 40,000 


pounds 
. w. b Gae%) 


(P. F. I. 5218) 


166 

Moving Picture Film Reels, in boxes 
(P, F. I. 5214) 

167 300 4 


Roof Flanges or Rain Proofs: 
300 5 

Copper, in boxes or crates 
30) 6 


Iron, steel or tin: 
Not nested, in boxes or crates 
Nested, in boxes or crates 
300 i 
Lead, in barrels or boxes 
(P. F. I, 5212) 


168 213 2 
Lamp Standards, Electric or Gas, Portable: 
213 3 


With cloth shades attached and folded to standard, in 
barrels or boxes 
213 4 
Without shades: 
In crates 


CP. ¥.- 1.- 6311) 


169 201 1 
Eliminate—To take ratings for Wheel Flanges, item 11, 
page 359, or for Carriage or Wagon Irons, items 14 
to 16, page 362, O. C. 44. 
(P. F. I. 5210) 
170 = 184 19 


Rifles, Air: 
In boxes 
In boxes, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds 
P. F. I. 5305) 
171 329 20 


saaer or Syrup Evaporator Furnaces, Kettles or Pans: 
21 


Furnaces, without Pans: 
With legs or rockers attached, loose or in packages. 
Without legs or rockers, or legs or rockers in bun- 
dles, other parts loose or in packages 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 15,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
Kettles. iron or steel: 
Loose or in packages 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
329 22 
Pans: 
329 23 
Copper or copper lined: 

Tops and bottoms protected by wooden strips not 
less than one-half inch by two and one-fourth 
inches, not more than seven inches apart on yon 
329 ttom and eighteen inches apart on the top.. 

In boxes or crates 
In packages named, C. I., minimum weight 15,000 
sunds (subject to Rule 27) 
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329 25 
Iron, steel or tin, sheet: 

Tops and bottoms protected by wooden strips not 
less than one-half inch by two and one-fourth 
inches, not more than seven inches apart on the 
bottom and eighteen inches apart on the top.. 

In boxes or crates 

In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 15,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 27) 

(P. F. I. 5304) 
172 153 


Food Curing or Food Preserving Compounds, not other- 
wise indexed by name: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes.. 
In inner containers, other than glass or earthenware, 
in barrels or boxes 
In bulk in barrels or boxes 
(P. F. I. 5303) 
173 373 11 


Wicking or Packing, am, twisted or strand, in nae 
In bags 
In bales, barrels or. Ee eee pecewusn we 
(P. F. I. 5299) 


174 
Rolls: 


299 34 
Rolling Mill, iron or steel: 
299 35 


Other than rough turned: 
Loose or in packages 4 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
pean” eames 


Rough turned: 
Loose or in packages 
Loose or in packages, 
30,000 pounds 
(P. F. I. 5298) 


175 153 26 
Forges, Portable or Stationary: 
153 2 


With bases or legs attached and hoods or shields at- 
tached: 
Se Or Oe nb 6 sh :owicecrcceowen cia kniieick winpislarsiraieen 
In | aaa or crates 
153 
With bases or legs attached, hoods or shields detached 
and in separate boxes or crates: 
In bundles 
On skids 
In boxes or crates 
153 29 
With bases or legs attached, without hoods or shields: 
In bundles 
On skids 
In boxes or crates 
With bases or legs attached, hoods or shields detached 
and secured beneath pan: 
In bundles 
On skids 
In boxes or crates 
With bases or legs attached, hoods or shields detached 
or without hoods or shields: 
In bundles 
mm Sones or crates 
53 
In packages, loose or on skids, C. L., minimum weight 
24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) ......... panes eam ine z 
(P. F. I. 5301) 
176 321 3 


Sponges, in bags, bales, barrels or boxes 
Sponge Clippings or Sponge Waste: 
In bales not machine pressed or in bags 
Te WAREMIMC PEOUTOR DRIGB ocice cs cccicccceccceeses cain 


(P. F. I. 5297) 
177 


wel * Sheet Steel Ware: 
9 
Forks and Spoons, galvanized, tinned or plain: 
Forks, in barrels or boxes ......... Pee Eye erre tae 
Spoons, in barrels or boxes } 
In packages named, C. oe minimum weight 30,000 


pounds 
(P. F. I, 6295) 


178 | 
Bagging, New or Old: 
71 32 


Cotton Bale Covering, hemp or jute (see Note): 

In bales or rolls 
In packages hamed, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 

pounds 

Note.—Ratings apply on new hemp or jute bagging 
not exceeding sixteen strands to the square inch, 
counting warp and filling; also on used hemp or jute 
bagging not exceeding twenty-two strands to the 
square inch, counting warp and filling, double strands 
to be counted as one. 

(P. F. I. 5294) 
179 322 


26 
Eliminate—No longer moved by freight. 
(P. F. I. 5292) 

180 101 11 


Burners, Oil S'tove: 

In barrels or boxes . 

Im packages named, C. L., minimum weight 16,000 

pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
(P. F. I. 5288) 
181 
Machinery and Machines: 
241 9 


Screening Machines, Coal, Gravel, Ore, Sand or Stone: 
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241 10 
Revolving: 
S. U., loose or on skids 
K. D., screen sections taken apart, in packages, 
loose or on skids 
In packages, loose or on skids, C. L., minimu 


weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27)....... ‘ 


pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
241 11 
Shaking: 
Loose or on skids 
In boxes or crates 
In packages, loose or on skids, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
(P. F. I. 5286) 
182 
Vehicle Parts: 
Automobile Parts: 
358 17 
358 18 
358 19 
Instrument Boards, wooden, in boxes or crates 
_ (P. F. I. 5283) 


Scales: 
Factory or Warehouse: 
304 18 


Other than Automatic: 
Wheeled: 
S. U., in boxes or crates 
K. D., in boxes or crates 
Not wheeled, K. D., in boxes or crates 


In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 


pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
(P. F. I. 5281) 


Iron or Steel: 
210 12 
Cauldon or Sugar, other than Sugar Evaporator Ket- 
tles: 
Loose or in packages 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
30,000 pounds 
(P. F. I. 5280) 


185 126 19 
126 20 
126 21 
145 16 
Eliminate—To take rating for Hair Felt Insulating Ma- 
terial, item 3, page 196, O. C. No. 44. 
oo (. B. LL. 5277) 


Loom Harness, old, worn out, in bags, bales, barrels, 
boxes or bundles 
F. I. 5276) 


187 
Beverages: 
Cereal, Non-alcoholic (subject to Note 1): 
In glass or earthenware, in bottle carriers, with tops 
sealed 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes 
or packed in boxes, two or more boxes enclosed 
crates 
In glass or earthenware, in bottle carriers, with 
without tops, or packed in barrels or boxes, 
packed in boxes, two or more boxes enclosed i 
crates, C. L., minimum weight 28,000 pounds 
In bulk in barrels 
In bulk in barrels, C. L., minimum weight 28,000 
pounds 


Note 1.—Following estimated weights apply on - 


Cereal Beverages in bulk in: 
Hogsheads pounds 
Barrels é pounds 
*Half barrels pounds 
Third Barrels pounds 
Quarter Barrels pounds 
Sixth Barrels pounds 
Eighth Barrels 5 pounds 
(P. F. 1. 6275) 
188 
Machinery and Machines: 
Elevators, Conveyors or Escalators and Elevator, Con- 
veyor or Escalator Parts: 
234 25 
Spiral Screw Conveyor Parts: 
Spirals (Flights mounted on pipe or shaft), iron or 
steel, loose or in packages 
234 26 
Box Ends (Trough Ends), iron or steel: Box Lin- 
ings (Trough Linings), iron or steel; Boxes 
(Troughs), iron or steel or wood; Flights, iron or 
steel; Gates, iron or steel; Spirals (Flights 
mounted on pipe or shaft), iron or steel, loose 
or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
(P. F. I, 5274) 
189 66 33 


Animal Tethers, not otherwise indexed by name: 
In bundles 


Counter or Table, opaque glass: 
Packed in boxes or crates 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
pounds 


Scale (Scale Platters), opaque glass, packed in barrels, ; 


boxes or crates 


Table, enameled steel: 
In boxes or crates 


(P. F. I. 5271) 


191 
atin” eek wee Cushion or Seat: 
1 


171 2 
Coiled or spiral wire springs, framed or mounted on 
slats, with or without woven wire fabric top: 
=o loose or in packages 


171 

321 

321 

365 

365 

365 

Compressed: 
Each spring assembly compressed to not exceeding 
one inch in thickness: 

In wired bundles 
In crates 

Each spring assembly compressed to not exceed- 
ing one-half its normal thickness, but exceed- 
ing one inch in thickness: 
In wired bundles 
In crates 


1% 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 16,000 


= 


pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
(P. F. I. 5334) 
192 181 18 


Eliminate—To take rating for Coffee Substitutes, Cereal, 
Fruit or Vegetable, not otherwise indexed by name, 
item 16, page 119, O, C. No. 44. 


(P. F. I. 5266) 
193 294 20 


294 21 

294 22 

294 23 
Eliminate—No longer manufactured. 
wie (P. F. I. 5265) 


Advertising Matter, Printed, Prepaid (see Notes 1 
and 2): 
52 25 
Almanacs, Catalogues, Criculars, Leaflets, Pamphlets, 
Sheets or Price Lists (see Note 3): 
In boxes, bundles or crates 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds 
Note 3.—Ratings also apply on Catalogues or 
Price Lists in which are enclosed Order Blanks, 
Self-Addressed Envelopes, not stamped, or Self- 
Addressed Mailing Cards, not stamped. 
(P. F. I. 5264) 
195 
Nuts, Edible: 
In Shell: 


Raw: 
In bags, barrels or boxes 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,- 
000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
Roasted: 
In bags, barrels or boxes 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,- 
000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) 
Shelled (Nut Meats): 
259 5 
Shelled (Nut Meats), not otherwise indexed by 
name: 
259 6 
Dry: 
Salted or sweetened: 
In single bags 
In double bags 
In barrels or boxes : 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
30,000 pounds 
Not salted nor sweetened: 
In single bags 
In double bags 
In barrels or boxes 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
30,000 pounds 
259 7 
In Syrup or Liquor, not Pickles: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or 
boxes 
In metal cans in barrels or boxes 
(P. F, I. 5263) 
196 
Machinery and Machines: 
Bakers’: 
229 4 ; 
Tempering, Weighing and Measuring Tanks, with 
aaa pumps, in boxes or crates 


5 
Bread or Cracker Grinding Mills; Dough Machines; 
Egg, Icing or Marshmallow Beating Machines; 
Flour Blenders or Siftets, separate or combined; 
Flour Sifters, Elevators and Feeders combined; 
Flour Sifters and Hoppers combined; Pan Cleaning 
and Greasing Machines: Pie Crimping and Trim- 
ming Machines; Air Humidifiers, Cast Iron; Auto- 
matic Proofers; Proofing Boxes or Tempering, 
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Weighing and Measuring Tanks, with or without 
pumps, in packages, loose or on skids as specified 
for L. L. shipments, C. L., minimum weight 


24,000 ponds (subject to Rule 27) subject to Note?’ .. 


(P. F. I. 5232) 
(P. F. I. 5261) 


ae, Hand or Windmill: 


Pumps, Hand or Windmill, not otherwise indexed by 
name: 
292 10 
Iron or steel, cast: 7 
SS. U;. SOR OF 1 DUMGIES ook. 6c ccc cicdcsccccscccwes R.25 
K, Di, WiFGE Im WEISS. oc cc cccccccscevesececeseee R.26 
In barrels, DOXeS Or CTATES 2... ccccccccecccccccses R.25 


Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 320,- 
000 pounds 


198 151 18 

Flags, not otherwise indexed by name, mounted or not 
mounted: 

Haat MARSEMENIN “<.5.ua..o oainte. 516% 01514.5.0/0 9 wle'e 0:00 ood aieimelniainiavigtereiaw sie.» 

In cloth covered baleS .......cccccccccccccccccscccsccccs 


en ee ee eer nr a er rrr rrr ter ee 
(P. F. I. 5208) 


ee 


(P. F. I. 5258) 


199 
Liquors, Alcoholic: 
219 11 


Note.—Wooden boxes must be nailed with cement 
coated nails; or must be encircled by two or more 
metal straps; or must be encircled by one wire around 
the center or by one wire around each end, the ends 
of such wires to be sealed with metal seals; or all side 
joints must be sealed with metal seals and ends 


nailed. 
(P. F. I. 5205) 
200 105 16 
Caps, Covers or Tops, for Bottles, Cans, Glasses or Jars 
or Can Bottoms, see Note: 

Note.—Can Bottoms and Tops which together com- 
prise a complete Can will be subject to ratings apply- 
ing on the complete Can. 

(P, F. I. 5203) 
201 88 27 
Boots or Shoes, 


not otherwise indexed by name, in 


EE ee ree ne bape: bee ene nee oper ete me 
(P. F. I. 5204) 
202 f 
Trunks and Bags, Traveling: 
20 
Trunks: 

343 20 . : 
Note.—Trunks, empty or containing Salesmen’s 
Hand Sample ‘Cases, Suit Cases, Telescopes or 
Valises, not boxed or crated, must be wrapped as 
follows: 

343 21 

(a) Trunks 37 inches or less in * * * * # 
x 5 * * ob * os * 

343 22 


(b) Trunks 88 inches or more in length must be 
completely double wrapped and must be_ securely 
tied with rope having a breaking strength of not 
less than 280 pounds, except as provided: in Sec- 
tion (c) of this Note. 

The inside wrapper must consist of sulphite or 
rag or rope stock paper weighing not less than 135 
pounds per ream (480 sheets, 24x36 inches) or in- 
dented felt paper. 

The outside wrapper must consist of sulphite or 
rope stock paper weighing not less than 135 pounds 
per ream (480 sheets, 24x36 inches), having a resist- 
ance of not less than 85 pounds to the square inch, 
Mullen Test, or sulphate kraft paper weighing not 
less than 70 pounds per ream (480 sheets, 24x36 
inches), having a resistance of not less than 70 
pounds to the square inch, Mullen Test; or 

Trunks 88 inches or more in wi * * * + 
* * * Xe * * * * * * 


, P. F. I. 6202) 
03° 159 #82 ¢ : 


Eliminate—To take rating for Fullers’ Earth, item 1, 
page 159, Official Classification No. 44, 

(P. F. I. 5250) 
2402 142~—~C«C2dT 


Explosives, see Note 1: 

Note 1.—Especial attention is directed to the ‘In- 
terstate Commerce Commission Regulations for the 
Transportation of Explosives by Freight.” 


4 
205 (P. F. I. 5249) 


Paper Articles: 
180 5 
Envelopes, Postal Cards or 
Stamped: 
L. C. L. not taken. 
180 6 


Wrappers, Government 


When shipped for account of the United States Gov- 


ernment on government bills of lading, in cars 
Protected by government locks or seals, C. L., 
Minimum weight 30,000 pounds ............eeceeees : 
206 (P. F. I. 5247) 
7 3 ng , 
Blocks: 
93 


en. 6 
Shipping, Automobile, iron or steel: 
Weighing each less than 25 pounds, loose, or in bun- 
dles Weighing each less than 25 pounds............ 
eighing each 25 pounds or over, loose, or in bun- 
dles weighing each 25 pounds or over ........... 


nel 


: 7 


1% .. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


In barrels, boxes Or CrateS .........eseeeescoeeseeees 
Loose or in packages, C, L., minimum weight 36,000 
ED ang o.0' nia Ue naive ois ea wale aisate ne 4 ewausmaem asin: 


(P. F. I. 5244) 
208 321 18 


Sprayers, Field, Garden or Orchard, see Note 1: 
Note 1.—Ratings apply on Sprayers of liquids or 
powders. 
Barrel or Tank and Engine combined: 
Wheeled, horse-drawn: 
S. U., wheels on, shafts or poles, detached, loose 


S. U., wheels off, shafts or poles detached, loose 
OP BA TRCHRNOR, GOR TIS Be sds a:sces:0.0.0:006000002's 
321 19 
321 20 

i. 2h, im DAEVSIS, DORCE. GY CLAUD Ss cee oid cscccscdccs 

Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 24,- 
000 pounds (subject to Rule 37) ....ccccocseseees 

Not wheeled: 

Loose or in packages, see Note 2.......csccsecccieese 

Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 24,- 
000 pounds (subject to Bulle 27) .....ccccsscoeces 

Barrel or Tank, without Engine: 
321 21 
Wheeled, hand propelled: 
S. U., wheels on, loose or in packages, see Note 


S. U., wheels off, loose or in packages, see Note 
9 

kK. D., im barrele, -bOKCS. OF  CTALOS 66 o06sccsccccees 

Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 24,- 
000 pounds (subject to Rule 27)....cccccccsccecs 


Wheeled, horse-drawn: 
S. U., wheels on, shafts or poles detached, loose 


OF in PACHAROR, BCC MOte Bes cnic ccccicecss006000: 
S. U., wheels off, shafts or poles detached, loose 
me ee ee I ee ee 
K. D., wheels, shafts or poles loose or in pack- 
ages, other parts in barrels, boxes or crates.... 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 24,- 
000 pounds (subject to Rule 27)........ceceeecees 


Note 2.—Smail detachable parts must be in 


barrels, boxes or crates, or packed in sprayer 
barrel or tank. 


(P. F. I. 5243) 
209 86 29 
Boiler or Pipe Covering: 
6 20 


Asbestos, felt or magnesia, separate or combined, in 
blocks, forms or sheets: 
De a ee 
Loose or in packages, see Note 1, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) 


1 


Note 1.—Rating will include the necessary metal rs 


fastening bands and canvas lap or binding strips. 
(P. F. I. 5242) 
210 
Vegetables: 
Dried: 


Beans, Soya (Soja or Soya) or Velvet: 
2D SRR PEON OP TORO soot oc.0'6 5 wok dies saeco saawee 
*In packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 
Oe DID ooo Sik. chk cccinwinsawéeeeanses es oe0saeuss 
ce. 5241) 
211 
Nursery and Florists’ Stock, other than Cut Decorative 
Evergreens, prepaid: 
Other than Citrus and other than Cranberry Vines or 
Strawberry Plants: 
Dormant: 
Roots, Bulbs or Tubers: 
257 37 
Bulbs or Tubers, not otherwise indexed by name: 
ye ee eee eee 
BONN IN 1 aon twa 0ie Wa in 354180 dR Saree amare he aeiaee 
ge ee. 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
SO TE, Soc p Stas da Nicene wane Koobaaeeese 
(P.. FB: I. 6240) 


212 
Tubes or Tubing, rubber, not otherwise indexed by 
name: 
345 6 


I MN occa stn cain hg eter lant wiie soi lal eae wn weasel aeie beeen 
Bs ee ON is oss bso io ero es icine eee EAS SS 
@. FF. I. 6813) 
213 


Cannon Carriages, Dummy, cast-iron, loose or in pack- 
ages 


214 
Talking Machines, Parts and Records: 
332 18 


Cr 


(P. F. I. 5236) 


Talking Machine Records, broken, or Record Shav- 


TS, IR DATTCIE GF DONC civccccccks seicnvesecvoenens 
(P. F. I. 5235) 
215 
Machinery and Machines: 
204 
Governors: 
Gas (Gas Regulators): 
I acts one aaa aaa able a ere Wie anes oe aaa ee 
Se WN GOI ins oo sa 0k 8 os eeseenasieseseesns 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 


24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) .............. 
(P. F. I. 5234) 
216 169 34 : ; 
Eliminate—To take rating for Mirror Frames, items 26 
and 27, page 155, Official Classification No. 44. 
(P. F. I. 6231) 


ia} 
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217 170 17 

170 18 
Eliminate—To take rating for specific kinds of Furni- 
ture Frames, see page 170, Official Classification No. 


44, 

(P. F. I. 5230) 

218 124 19 

Eliminate—Cannot locate movement by freight. 
(P. F. I. 5228) 

219 100 3 

Buoys, Spar, wooden, loose or in packages...........+.- 
(P. F. I. 5226) 

220 82 13 

Bird Houses: 


B. U., iM DOKE]S OF CTALESS 2..ccccccqeecccccccccccccccces 
K. D., flat, in boxes Or Crates ......ccccccrcccesecsvess 
(P. F. I. 5224) 

221 : 
Machinery and Machines: 


233 16 P 

Mine or Quarry Drilling Machines or Mine or Quarry 
Drilling Machine Parts: 

Drilling Machines, columns loose or in packages, 


otner parts in boxes, bundles or crates........... 
Drilling Machine Bits: 
ES oe Se ee benetr ante hORee bh eneSn neaeen 
233 17 
Te BORER “OF CTOTOD: o.cicccics cc csesccccovvececcocsewess 
233 18 
Drilling Machine Columns: 
LOOSS OF Ih DUMNGICS .... cccccescccccsccccccccccccsose 
Tis DOROD GF CTEROD occc ceded cseccccrcvecsecsvecsene R.26 
Drilling Machine Parts, not otherwise indexed by 
name: 
NE ao obo ho 4Sd O40 NTRS OOS EEEERE ONO RIOR TEES 
TO DONOR OF COATES 6c cc cicccotscesenessétecesueceses 
233 19 


Drilling Machines and Drilling Machine Bits, Col- 
umns or Parts, not otherwise indexed by name, 
loose or in packages, C, L., minimum weight 24,- 
000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) ....seseeeeeeeees 

Tools: 


9 
Bits, Auger or Drill, Hand: 
340 10 
Mine, Quarry or Well Drilling: 
EP ene eT PCP TE ELT Cre 
oc ncccssee ebb at ees OC ab 2eese ce E ee CARO eee 
ON ores ae er rrr re ee ee ee 
340 11 
Bits, Auger or Drill, Hand, not otherwise indexed by 
MOMS, Mi POMCH 2 occcecccccsccsccvvccecsvscsececccs 
340 16 
Drills, Hand: 
Mine or Quarry: 


i i ae kk bib ia pi wie aloe ME Rae ONG Re Rees 
i i A PE... ce ebadatine See beebbne sang eesese 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,- 
O00 POUNGS 2... ccccrcccccccscvcccscccecsccoecccccs 
340 18 : 


Drills, Hand, not otherwise indexed by name, in 
QPF Fe TO CCT CCT ERT CTT 
(P. F. IL. 6178) 
(P. F. I. 5130) 
(P. F. I. 5119) 


222 354 14 
354 15 
354 16 
Eliminate—To take rating for Barrows, N. O. I. B. N., 
O. C. No. 44, page 349, item 18. 
355 1 
355 2 : 
Eliminate—To take rating for Cinder Cars, Railway, 
O. C. No. 44, page 108, items 13, 14 and 15. 
233 ‘ 
That specific ‘rating be provided for: 
3oiler or Pipe Covering: 
Fibre and Mineral Wool (Rock or Slag Wool), com- 
bined, in forms: 


In boxes OE ere TTT TT eT TT eee TTT eee 
In boxes, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 27) ..cccccccccccccccccessccccees 


(P. F. I. 5242) 
224 123 17 
Copper Salts: 
Oxide of Copper: 


De Reewele Ce POROD cas <6 bn00 se cce ses e600 b6oe5eesee's 
In packages or in bulk, Cc. L., minimum weight 40,- 
000 POUNGS ....cecececceeccercscvces cette eee eeeneee 
(U. Cc. C. Report No. 4, page 97, item 9.) 
225 
Extracts: 
143 25 
Tanning, not otherwise indexed by name: 
143 27 
Liquid or Paste: 
i CO. a6 Ode REN eNO ROSn Stes ORES ORABREC CE SOS 
In carboys, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds 
(awbject to Rule 237) .ccrccccccccccceccccsccccccce 
In paper lined wooden DOXES ......cccccccccscceee 
ea te ak os aa nie a alles oa a at Re ee 
In barrels or in paper lined wooden boxes, C. L., 
minimum weight 30,000 pounds ............ee0.- 
a oe ain nace eae arias Mba eh ae ae een 
(U, Cc. C. Report No. 4, page 5, item 212.) 
226 


Eliminate--To take ratings provided in Official Classifi- 
cation No. 44, page 144, item 25, reading: 
147 27 
Featherbone, Featherbone Cord or Quill Cord, in 





er 


* Ww 


on 


e 








227 149 8 ' 


Cloths or Mats, Filter Press: 
149 9 


Camel’s Hair: 


149 10 
~~ wood, not worn out, in bales or boxes...... 
Old, worn out: 
In bags or bales not machine pressed .............. 3 
Set GETPOM, DOROS OF CTBTGH 2 o..cccccccacvccesecesies : 
In machine CE 6 Nei ods ona cenewesenaces 3 
—— _ IN a'n.ohai siinkn are een oun deadeacioue > x R.25 


14 
Cloths or Mats, Filter Press, not otherwise indexed by 
ae eee 
(P. F. I. 5279) 
228 183 8 
Kliminate—To take ratings for the several separate spe- 
— entries, as provided in Official Classification No. 


229° 234 34 

Eliminate—Cannot locate movement of Fence Making 
Machines, set up. 

(U. C. C. Report No. 4, page 5, item 206 

230 341 32 

Eliminate—To take ratings for Wood Ties, page 335, 
item 26; and Rails, page 204, item 28, Official Classifi- 
a No. 44. 


That specific rating be provided for: 


Tubes: 
Tubes, not otherwise indexed by name: 
Asbestos: 
Be DRFTONS, WOMEN OF CREED: oiinc ic ccccesescacecccs 


In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,- 


Oe EE ae Genter idan cea weet ton eice in 


(P. F. I. 4646) 


232 
Umbrella Parts: 
Sticks, wooden: 
346 25 
Rough or in the white: 
Pe WIEN oc ew cra dwaseienbce se s-0an dace he dee ee dwcse ses 
SU IIE «croc aica, ss ecanps Bigsio ta Gio a eielg ieee Riel ate wie MAG ate Oa 
ne ee eee 
tCarload rating eliminated. 
233 oe 
Vegetables: 
Fresh or Green: 
Onion Sets: 
EM BAPPEIS With CIOEN. CODE occ cciccccccccsescccces ‘ 
In baskets with solid wooden tops ................ 
In bags, barrels, boxes or crateS .......ccccceccess 
In packages or in bulk, C, L., minimum weight 


MO hc ea ca vie wieehamarwoesaeesescccs «s 


: (P. F. I. 4898) 
234 
Vehicle Parts: 
Automobile Parts: 
358 21 
Fenders (Mud Guards), Running Boards or Running 
Board Shields: 
Not flat or nested: 


BM DOMOR, BUMEIOS OF CTREGE 2occccccccccccecscces D1 


*In pockoges named or racked in car, C. L., mini- 
minimum weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 


SE AMai aimee Ca NRK RRR e Mee RE Ma wah ae 


Flat or nested: 
3 DOMOS, HUMES OF CTALED 23. o.0cccvcccsccsccvccss 
In packages named or racked in car, C. L., mini- 


MUU WEISKE 3O,000 WOUMES o.cccccccccccccscecs ve 


oss (P. F. I. 4853) 
ieee an 7 sn. other than Hand, see Note: 


Threshers (Separators), Bean, Dry Pea, Grain, Grass, 
Peanut, Rice or Seed or Clover Hullers: 
Wheeled: 
ee a ne ok oc wancanseerseaeeweonss 
59 3 
*Loose or in Packages, C. L., minimum weight 20,- 


000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) .....cccccccceses oe 


Corn Huskers and Fodder Shredders combined: 
i a re a rere rere 
*S. U. on wheels, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 


i ROMs CO TRUS BEE oc bicinic ccc cesecesevcece 4% 
4 
i es, I CR TA I ig oo odio enced sdccecsenss 
*K. D., loose or in packages, C, L., minimum weight 
20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27)...........e000+ © 
Shellers: 
Corn: 
Wheeled: 
FC ree 
*Loose, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds 
Ce BD TDD BD asd cccccccnccaceaccoseoeses « 
er er eer 
*In boxes, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds 
CaUIOCE TO TWIG 27) cccccvccesccccccvcsesoessce e 
Not wheeled: 
TA GO OE OD int oe ck ciencecvaceeswacscwewe:s 
Tm BOMSS OF CRATES 2c ccccccccceteccccssoctevecece 
59 5 
59 6 


In packages, loose or on skids, C. L., minimum 


weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule .) ar 


For Threshing Machines, see Subject No. 236 
(Supp. 1 to U. Cc. G Memo. 4, page 9, Items 14 to 17 
and P. F. I. Nos. 5007 and 5199.) 


236 
Machinery and Machines: 
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Bean, 
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238 
Agriculti 
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on 
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229 ’ 
229 8 
Bean, dry, Grain, Grass, Pea, dry, Peanut or Seed 
Cleaning,. Grading, Huiling, Picking, Sorting, 
Threshing or Separating Machines: 
Mill or Warehouse, power: 
Aspirators: 
Pe SS eS en rire ae ee 
en, WSO OE CLG ON oie ki. dnc00:00bev0000s0seesee ee 
238 9 : 
Cockle Machines or Cockle Cylinders: 
238 
OIE IN os 5a wi aw cidie a BAS siee ee id Chloe dae & 
in; TRUER OF CORTON av ccsiieecss sa dcsawswneaveseee 
Washers and Driers combined: 
ee BEND oie oop 0c cle 600 cea apie dasmes erence 
238 
tas CE I CT on sins Sc iicic ecleessasecicnvccveowes 
238 12 
238 13 
238 14 F 
sean, dry, Grain, Grass, Pea, dry, Peanut or Seed 





Cleaning, Grading, Hulling, Picking, Sorting, 
Threshing or Separating Machines, separate 
or combined, not otherwise indexed by name, 
including Scalping Shoes or Scourers (Smut 
Machines): 

Loose or on skids 

238 15 

In boxes or 

238 16 

235 25 

Aspirators, Cockle Machines or Cockle Cylinders, 

Washers and Driers combined, Bean, dry, Grain, 

Grass, Pea, dry, Peanut or Seed Cleaning, Grad- 

ing, Hulling, Picking, Sorting, Threshing or Sep- 

arating Machines, separate or combined, not 
otherwise indexed by name, including Scalping 

Shoes or Scourers (Smut Machines), Mill or 











crates 















Warehouse, power, in packages, loose or on 
skids, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds 
(SUDICCE EO TEUNG BT) ooieccccccccvsccoccsvscesconee 


235 26 ; 7 : 
For Peanut Grinding Mills—see Sub. No. 
59 







237. 


2 
For Hand Peanut Hullers—see Sub. No. 238. 
(P. 







F. I. 5201) 
237 238 12 
238 16 
Machinery and Machines: 
Peanut: ; 
Mills, Grinding (Peanut Butter Mills): 





Loose or on skids 

eS” ee er ee 

In packages, loose or on skids, C. L., minimum 

weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27)....... 
(P. F. I, 5200) 








238 
a al Implements, Hand: 
5 








Shellers: 
53 
Corn: 
Without legs or stands: 

In barrels, boxes or crates 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,- 
000 pounds (subject to Rule 27) 

53 13 





12 










ee ee 





With legs or stands, detachable parts removed: 
a eS | errr tee 
Te BORGER GE GUND oi6ic. 60006086. 0yn00cc0s6 dee cavees 





In packages, loose or on skids, C. L.,, 
weight 24,000 pounds 

Pea (Pea Hullers): 
Loose or on skids 
In boxes or crates 


minimum 
(subject to Rule 27).... 








Tere eee eee ee ee ee ee) 


ee ee eee w eee eee ee eee ee eases seeese 















In packages, loose or on skids, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule Di scstwaee 
238 14 
Peanut (Peanut Hullers): 
Ss Ss Sl ror 
Pe ROROR. Gr Cas ax: pais aceeeesicsrcconssemnewie 
In packages, loose or on skids, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule ae 
(P. F. I. 5198) 
39 = 142 | 
Paper Artic] 
Envelope 5, aes than Government Stamped: 
In boxes or bundles, see Note.......csccessseceseeess 
 peoengne named, C. L., minimum weight 26,000 
ounds 






ee 





corrugated strawboard, securely corded, or in solid 











ap naere, pulpboard or strawboard, securely cord- 
e 

(P. F. I. 5136) 
0 204 4g 
Eliminate—To take ratings for Partitions, wooden, N. O. 
I. B. N., item 19, page 326, O. CG. No. 44. 
244 (P. F. L 5139) 






Vehicle Parts: 
Automobile Parts: 
Vheels: 
368 8 







9 
Weighing each 200 pounds or over, 
sears, motors, sprockets or 
tached or without drums, 
sprockets or rubber tires: 
Loose or in packages 


with drums, 
rubber tires at- 
gears, motors, 


bo 
or 


Note.—Bundles must be wrapped in double-faced E 


THE TRAFFIC 


bo 


or 


ol 








WORLD 











Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
en CI a prche Gale wor wtp eral pind. annie dueiaveseue bina eR 
*Weighing each less than 200 pounds, with drums, 
gears, motors or sprockets attached or with- 
out drums, gears, motors or sprockets: 
Rubber tired: 
Finished, wrapped, or in boxes or 
368 10 
In the white, loose or in packages 
Loose or in packages, C. 
30,000 pounds 
Without rubber 


crates 


L., minimum weight 


tires: 


Finished, wrapped, or in boxes or crates...... 
In the white, loose or in packages............ 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
Ee NN aon 5h icisonse es 4a ow a 
CP. ¥. I... S163) 
242 308 6 
Eliminate—Cannot locate movement by freight. 
co. FF. 4%. Sie 
243 203 17 


Eliminate—To take ratings for Iron or Steel Pipe, 
provided on pages 277 and 278, Classification No. 44. 

244 

Grain: 


as 


180 26 

Note 1.—In ordering cars for grain the minimum 
carload weight of which is subject to this Note, the 
shipper must order those cars of weight capacity 
equal to or in excess of the minimum carload weights 
prescribed. 

Whenever practicable cars of weight capacity 
equal to or in excess of the minimum carload 
weight prescribed will be furnished, and when avail- 
able they must be used. 

Except as otherwise provided in Note 5, if the 
earrier is unable to furnish a car of weight capacity 
equal to or in excess of the prescribed minimum 
carload weight and a car of less weight capacity 
is available, such smaller capacity car will be fur- 
nished and the minimum weight to be charged 
therefor will be its marked capacity, but in no case 
less than 40,000 pounds. 

181 25 

Note 5.—When a car of grain is loaded at loading 
point to within three feet of the roof at the side 
walls of the car and a notation to this effect is in- 
serted on bills of lading by shipper, actual weight, 
but in no case less than 40,000 pounds will apply— 
in the absence of a notation to the above effect the 
prescribed minimum weights subject to actual 
weights if in excess will apply. 

180 29 

*Barley, not S'iprouted: 
ge. a ae 
*In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 56,000 

WOUMGS (GUUIOCE 1 THOES BD). oaiic acs 50:4.56.0 6.0010 0:5:4.610-0:0:6-0 
*In bulk, C, L., minimum weight 60,000 pounds (sub- 

ject to Notes 1 and 3)......... 

*181 5 

Buckwheat: 
Te. 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 42,000 

I oko po sca aie see o aes ae alas oe eee manasa eawe 
*In bulk, C. L., minimum weight 42,000 pounds (sub- 

ject to Notes 1 and 5) 


Corn: 
181 9 
Not shelled: 
ERS IS creek area enema iy Re ar as MR rer tpe dre 
181 10 
Te SE TORO GE DGID aod oisciin essen disrekiaieeeeeaiee 
181 11 


In packages named, C. 
000 pounds 
*In bulk, 
Shelled: 
In bags, barrels or boxes 
181 12 
*In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 56,000 
pounds (subject to Note 1) 
*In bulk, | on 
——- to Notes 1 and 5) 
18 14 


L., minimum weight 40,- 


Cc. L., minimum weight 49,000 pounds..... 


ee 


Durra aah. A Corn), Feterita, Kafir (Kafir 
Kaoliang, Milo (Milo Maize) or Shallu: 

In pase. barrels or boxes 
18 

*In packages named, C. L., minimum 
pounds (subject to Note 1) .. ccccceccccsvccccccveces 

*In bulk, C. L., minimum weight 56,000 
ject to Notes 1 and 5) 
181 16 


Oats: 
Im Baws, DATES OF WORCH oo -- eo o0.0:00:0:s 0.0/0:0:0'010:5'5106,05 00:0 
*In packages named, C. L., minimum 

pounds (subject. to ear eee er 

*In bulk, C. L., minimum weight 51,200 

ject to Notes 1 and 5) 

Rye: 

181 19 
Tee TR, TATPOIE OF DOMES 66s ik osiciec:0000 0 savssinececcase 

*In packages named, C. L., minimum 

pounds (subject to Note | RE ree re 

*In bulk, C. L., minimum weight 61,600 

ject to Notes 1 and 5) 
181 21 

Spelt: 

In bags, barrels or boxes 
In packages named, C. L., 


Corn), 


Sete rere r sere esereseseseeeeee 


minimum weight 61,600 pounds 


1% 


it) 


1% 


or 





1% .. 


1% 


6 


6 
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In bulk, C. L., minimum weight 40,000 pounds....... we 6 
W heat: 
181 24 
Te BOGS, DAPPOIN CF WOROS io cscecscicdvccccvccccoonss 5 
*In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 60,000 
pounds (subject to Note 1) ...ccccccceccccccccccces 6 
‘In bulk, C. L., minimum weight 64,500 pounds (sub- 
Sect tO Motes F GME BF) cc ccccescccscecccccesssedoees 6 
(P. F. I. 4820) 
245 
246 
Grain Products: 
181 13 
Grits, Brewers’ or Refined: 
ee ee ES 0 I 8's 6 kg Said ov eic wieiw.e d.¥e.s.ae wares e 5 
190 27 
*In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 40,000 
ME 6 ohn beneebSRk edd eres e Vekschebedserereedeunves 6 
Grits, not otherwise indexed by name, Groats or Hom- 
iny other than Canned or Flaked Hominy (see 
Note): . 
In inner containers in barrels or bOXeS .........4.. 4 
*In inner containers in barrels or boxes, C. L., mini- 
Mate WOlE 60,008 NOUNGE 2.0 ccccvcvcccccccoecevcce a 5 
i oo anh ond Aa aa ae ew meine hee eek eee male 5 ea 
i i PC: 6 cde ce aed es ORO ee eb OO eae baelod 5 
ere rT ee eer PT Te ree er eT eee 5 
*In bulk in bags, barrels or boxes, C. L., minimum 
WE GOOD DOIG on 6.8.0.6.0966.06.0604006020 6060680 6 
Note.—Grits, not otherwise indexed by name, 


Groats or Hominy, in packages weighing less than 
10 pounds each, loose, not taken, 
(P. F. I. 4927) 
247 94 9 
Eliminate—Unable to locate movement by freight. 
*Uniform Classification item modified. 
tCarload rating eliminated. 


RAILWAY REVENUES 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The net operating income of railways of the United 
States for December, 1916, was less than that for De- 
cember, 1915, by $22 per mile, or 5.3 per cent, according 
to the Bureau of Railway Economics. 

Total operating revenues, $310,735,893, exceeded those 
for December, 1915, by $22,637,177. Operating expenses, 
$209,021,016, were greater by $24,510,949. Net operating 
revenue, $101,714,877, fell off by $1,873,772. Taxes, $14,- 
826,762, increased by $2,519,125. Net operating income 
was $86,769,810, a decrease of $4,449,031. : 

If spread over the mileage represented, operating reve- 
nues averaged $1,345 per mile, an increase of 7.4 per cent; 
operating expenses per mile, $905, were greater by 12.8 
per cent; net operating revenue per mile, $440, decreasd 
and net operating income per mile, $375, 
Taxes per mile rose 


2.3 per cent; 
showed a decrease of 5.3 per cent. 
19.9 per cent. 

This summary covers 230,986 miles of operated line, or 


about ninety per cent of the steam railway mileage of the 
United States. 


Total operating revenues for 1916 amounted to $3,622,- 


057,141, an average of $15,701 per mile of line; operating 
expenses amounted to $2,373,439,156, or $10,289 per mile; 
net operating revenue amounted to $1,248,617,985, or $5,412 
per mile. Compared with the preceding calendar year, the 
year 1916 shows an increase in aggregate operating reve- 
nues of $538,644,918, or 16.8 per cent per mile; an in- 
crease in aggregate operating expenses of $307,436,774, 
or 14.2 per cent per mile; an increase in net operating 
revenue of $231,208,144, or 22 per cent per mile. Taxes 
were higher by $19,160,814, or 13.1 per cent per mile, while 
operating income increased $211,946,351, or 23.4 per cent 
per mile. 

Operating income per mile was greater than for 1915 
in each of the three districts, as follows: It increased 
19.9 per cent in the eastern district, increased 37 per 
cent in the southern district, and increased 23.1 per cent 
in the western district. 

While the revenues and expenses per mile were greater 
for each month than in 1915, the percentage by which 
net revenue per mile was above the level of 1915 fell 
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almost continuously throughout the year. In November 

















net revenue per mile was slightly less than in 1915, while 
in December it showed a greater decrease. <A Similar 
tendency may be traced in the eastern, southern and west. 
ern districts, although with some variations as between 
the districts. 

Confining this monthly survey to operating income per 
mile, which is net revenue less taxes, the following table 
brings out the same tendency: 


OPERATING INCOME PER MILE. 
Per cent of increase (or decrease) over corresponding month 


















of 1915. 
United 

1916. States. East South. West 
TANUATY oo ccccsccccccees 64.5 130.3 63.2 18.4 
DUUEEOET ocinccecascvceca , CLS 115.8 83.4 299 
BEATER ccsevccccseveconce 48.4 56.0 49.8 41.4 
PEED $.s6.c0R ease oe tecasions 42.3 34.6 39.8 544 
LTR aR eepcs Sa eee 52.6 49.4 56.7 55.1 
isa tcigtetre ore 2s 25.9 18.6 55.3 26.9 
| eieapele sabre pints 24.7 21.0 18.3 31.1 
0 re ere 27.1 16.6 36.4 36.8 
BOMCOMABEP ooo sens occcss 10.0 0.6 14.6 18.7 
SS eee ee 8.7 * 4.4 27.0 16.5 
WORE 6 vias 5 socss0n *1.8 *13.7 25.2 17 
ROEED so wescccescceee's *5.3 *14.9 yy #43 











*Decrease, 





FINE FOR FALSE BILLING 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. (. 










Advice has been received at the Commission and given 
out by it that the federal court for the southern district 
of Florida sentenced the Union Manufacturing Company 
to pay a fine of $1,500 for false billing of shipments in 
violation of section 10 of the Act to regulate commerce. 

The Union Manufacturing Company, a Florida corpora- 
tion, and J. T. Prince, one of its officers, were indicted 
Dec. 12, 1914. The indictment alleged that this company 
made shipments of lumber from Baden, Ga., to Greenville, 
Fla., under a tariff which provided for estimated weights 
based upon footage in cases where the actual weights 
could not be ascertained. On the shipments in question 
the footage was determined at destination. The indict- 
ment further alleged that the Union Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which was the consignee, reported to the carrier 
less than the actual number of feet, with the result that 
the lawful rates were defeated. 

A demurrer to the indictment was sustained by the 
District Court upon the ground that the false representa 
tion was made subsequent to transportation and that 
therefore it could not be said that transportation at less 
than the lawful rate was obtained by the false representa 
tion. This decision was reversed by the United States 
Supreme Court in U. S. vs. Union Manufacturing (0. 
240 U. S. 605, where it was held that the offense defined 
in section 10 consisted in obtaining transportation at less 
than the lawful rate by false representation, whether 
made before or after transportation occurred. On Det. 
20, 1916, after a jury trial, the Union Manufacturing 
Company was found guilty on two counts and J. T. Prince 
was acquitted. ‘ 




































LEAGUE MEETING POSTPONED. 

The National Industrial Traffic League announces tbat 
owing to great press of business and unsettled conditions 
throughout the country, the executive committee has 
deemed it expedient to postpone for a few weeks the 
spring meeting of the League, which had been set for 
April 5 and 6, 1917, at Cincinnati, O. As soon as 4 sult 
able date has been determined, members will be notifiel 
in the usual manner. 
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Efficiency 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


in Traffic 


New Devices, Suggestions, and Methods for Increasing Efficiency 
in Freight Handling and Other Branches of Traffic Work 


ADVERTISING FREIGHT SERVICE 


(From the April Bulletin of the A. W. Shaw Company, publisher 
of System Magazine.) 


Way back in the dim, dark past, somebody or some 
bodies, with or without reason, decreed that there should 
be no freight advertising. That statement is offered as 
the real answer to the question as to why railroads do 
not advertise their freight service. Two booklets issued 
by the Traffic Service Bureau of Chicago discuss the 
subject fully and convincingly to the effect that freight 
advertising is needed by the roads and by shippers and 
that such advertising is coming. 

It is understood that these booklets have had wide 
circulation among railway men, but that advertising agents 
and others may have had little opportunity to read them. 
Accordingly, some of the more significant points in the 
Traffic Service Bureau’s discussion follow: 

The supposed reasons which railway officials advance 
for their policy are these: 


1. Freight advertising is not necessary because the shippers 
are pretty wise as to what we have to offer and we have other 
means of reaching them with special information. 

2. It would involve another immense expense, which would 
be useless if all the roads advertised—for the advertising of 
one road would offset that of another. 

3. Advertising in journals that reach shippers would bring 
about our ears a swarm of publications soliciting advertising, 
to our great annoyance and to the end that we would make 
enemies of those in which we did not advertise. 

4. Freight advertising, while it might get for an individual 
rad some business that it otherwise would not get, cannot 
create freight traffic. 

5. While there is no absolute agreement or rule among the 
railroads against freight advertising, still we are pretty well 
agreed that it would be a bad policy and for one of us to start 
would create an unpleasant competitive situation. 


That most of these reasons are unsubstantial will be 
seen at once by those who understand the use and value 
of advertising as a business force. For example, the first 
argument that freight advertising is unnecessary, is no 
teason at all. Countless numbers of businesses have been 
iperated at a profit without advertising. But more and 
nore of them take up advertising to increase their profits. 
However, the author gets closer to the railway mind when 
he says: 

“While it is true that shippers are well informed, they 
lust get their information somewhere, and certainly it is 
‘0 the interest of the railroads that they get it promptly. 
They get it now through freight solicitors, through the 
uedium of circulars of information, and through de- 
‘ious channels, uncertain except that with time the 
lews gets around. We believe freight advertising in the 
broper kind of journals would get this information to ship- 
hs more effectively than the methods now employed. 
Certainly it would reach some shippers that the railroad 
does not have on its: lists.” 

The second objection—the immense expense for freight 
advertisine—issues from simple ignorance of the facts. 
od a author points out, a freight campaign confined to 

uSiness press would accomplish the desired results 
al a modest cost. 

; ‘he statement that the advertising of one road 
vould offset that of another—that would be true if each 


road were merely to advertise that it was the only road 
from here to there over which a wise shipper would ship 
goods. But if each road advertised intensively and did 
so only when it really had something to say, it would 
not be true. This kind of advertising would mean that 
each road would get the business to which it was entitled 
by reason of the facility advertised.” 
New Traffic Can Be Created. 


Annoying solicitation by publishers and the possible 
enmity of those who are refused is simply an excuse and 
not a reason for a non-advertising policy. Probably it, 
too, springs from imagination without facts. 

In answer to the fourth and fifth objections, the author 
continues: “Of course, freight advertising would not cre- 
ate the desire to ship in the sense that an attractive pas- 
senger advertisement creates a desire to jump on the 
train and ride, but it would work in its own way. Suppose 
a road opens a new branch through a lumber country. 
Would not proper advertisement of its intention, or of 
the accomplished fact, in a journal that reaches lumber 
manufacturers, have a tendency to cause such manufac- 
turers to establish branches or to induce men to establish 
new enterprises in the new territory? And the establish- 
ment of new business enterprises means new traffic for 
the railroad. There is scarcely anything that a railroad 
could do to increase its value to shippers that might not, 
if known generally, work to increase the number of ship- 
pers. 

Competition Already Exists. 

“Why should competition for freight make things so 
much more unpleasant than does competition for passen- 
ger business? They do compete for it by every means 
in their power, except by advertising. One president said 
to me that if he were convinced that freight advertising 
was a good thing, he would buy some of it for his road 
regardless of what other roads did or thought. On the 
other hand, another railroad president told me frankly 
that even if he believed that freight advertising would 
be a wise policy for his road he would not go into it for 
the reason that he knew how his colleagues would feel 
about it, and he would sacrifice his own personal opinions 
to the good of the greater number.” 

The second booklet continues the discussion largely with 
specific incidents and the use of comment oecasioned by 
the first booklet. One official wrote “that he does not 
believe it would be a good thing to use specific freight 
advertising that that passenger advertising is undoubtedly 
a benefit to a railroad in respect to freight.” Those who 
read the discussions of passenger advertising in these 
bulletins some months ago may recall the suggestion that 
passenger advertising would help to secure freight traffic 
if the right type of business circulation were used. 

Present Freight Publicity. 

Evidence is cited to indicate a fundamental belief in 
freight publicity among railroad officials, though they do 
not recognize its identity with advertising. A number of 
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instances are mentioned where roads in reality are adver- 
tising their freight service. Among these cases are a 
booklet of “fast freight talks” by the Lackawanna and a 
printed circular by the Lehigh Valley. To these one might 
add the use of space in passenger service timetables for 
fast freight and package car “advertising.” 

George Dallas Dixon, vice-president of the Pennsylvania, 
is quoted as saying in an address to passenger agents: 
“Competition between the railroads with respect to the 
excellence of their service and the keenness of their so- 
liciting forces in getting after business are all invigorat- 
ing and are of benefit to the railroads and their patrons 
alike. We need the stimulus of spirited rivalry.” 


STEEL SHIPPING BOXES 
agent Central of Georgia Ry. Co., 
in The Right Way Magazine.) 


Hellner, Athens, 


Ga., 

The following clipping, regarding steel shipping. boxes, 

was taken from the Atlanta Constitution, of a recent date. 
I respectfully direct your attention to same: 


A shipping box of steel instead of wood has been made by 
an American manufacturer, to reduce the damage received by 
goods in shipment from theft in transit. It is almost unbreak- 
able and entirely thief-proof, 


In view of the exceedingly earnest effort our manage- 
ment and every employe of our company is making to 
reduce loss and damage, it would seem that here is pos- 
sibility of a means of bringing it about—this manufac- 
turer should be encouraged to the fullest extent—he has 
struck the keynote of the remedy. Look at its possibili- 
ties. Let the railroads encourage the use of the steel 
shipping cases, even to the extent of returning them free 
to the heavy shippers of fragile commodities. Such loss 
in reveniie would not, in my opinion, equal one-tenth of 
our present damage claims. 


( By a. €. 


Would it not also be feasible to provide these cases at 
each of the larger terminals, of such size as would enable 
quick handling by loading and freight crews unloading, 
size to be determined by experiment? Into such cases 
(one for each station) would be placed all of the smaller 
pieces of package freight, a card on the outside designat- 
ing destination and billing, bearing notation “in steel 
package case.”” This would save a vast deal of time to 
freight crew in checking and trucking, and would reduce 
the damage in handling small package stuff. It would 
stop a large amount of unexplained pilfering, and further 
reduce misloading on wrong station. The additional time 
required in packing the cases at the point of origin would 
be infinitesimal and partly offset by reducing the number 
of truck trips to the cars. 


PACKING AND DISTRIBUTION 


(Commerce Reports—British East Africa) 

It is worthy of note that the packing of American goods 
has been vastly improved during the past five years. Oc- 
casionally, however, complaints are heard as to shipments 
which probably come from exporters who have had little 
or no experience with this market. It may perhaps be 
well to point out that the journey to Mombasa is one 
of the longest in the New York export trade, especially 
for goods destined to Uganda and Central Africa. Not 
only must goods be transshipped at Durban or at Liver- 
pool and handled into lighters at destination, but, in the 
case of Uganda shipments, they must be rehandled from 
the dock to the railway station at Mombasa (or (Kilin- 
dini, the port), again at Kisumu, where they are trans- 
ferred to the lake steamer, then at Jinga, and again at 
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Kampala. It is important, therefore, that the goods pe 
packed with the greatest possible care in order to insure 
their arriving at final destination in an acceptable condi. 
tion. A 12-ounce burlap should be used for all such ship. 
ments to East Africa; and, if the goods are destined for 
the interior, waterproof lining should be added. All Euro. 
pean exporters ship their goods in this manner, and it 
is even more essential that American manufacturers should 
do the same on account of the longer journey and the 
additional handling at transshipment points. Case goods 
should be tightly packed and put up in extra strong boxes. 

Purchases of most foreign merchandise are conducted 
by European houses established in Mombasa, which re 
ceive indents from the bazaar merchants, and by a few 
large Indian importers well known to the trade, who buy 
on indent, or, as is more often the case, purchase for 
their own account and wholesale to the bazaar merchant 
and the country trader. A few of the European firms also 
finance their own importations and wholesale to the trade, 
but as a general rule most :f the wholesale and practically 
all of the retail trade is in the hands of the Indian mer. 
chants. All of this business centers at Mombasa, where 
a few of the larger of these houses direct the trade of the 
vast territory tributary to this market. These merchants 
have established branches in every important native trad- 
ing center throughout East and Central Africa and act 
as the wholesaler to the bazaar merchant, who in turn 
wholesales to the traveling trader and retails to the native. 
In the last analysis this itinerant trader, always an Indian, 
is the most important factor in the opening up of this 
vast territory to the advantages and opportunities of civ- 
ilization. He is numbered by the thousands; his capital 
is small, but he is content with reasonable profits and 
quick turnovers. No place is too distant, no hardship 
to great for this intrepid person. to travel with his small 
stock of gaudy cottons and showy trinkets, perhaps as- 
sisted by one or more native porters, if he believes an 
opportunity for profitable barter exists. 
































STRONGER WOODEN BOXES 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

That a much stronger box than the type ordinarily 
used can be made with less material by increasing the 
number of nails and by properly proportioning the thick- 
ness of the sides and ends has been demonstrated by 
engineers of the Forest Products Laboratory, at Madison, 
Wis. A loss that reaches many millions of dollars ai 
nually is, it is pointed out, caused by damage to goods 
in transit, largely because of faulty containers. The wood 
experts of the Forest Service believe that this loss call 
be decidedly decreased by better construction of the 
boxes in which goods are shipped. 

Changes in the design of boxes which were recoll 
mended as a result of the tests at the laboratory have 
been adopted by several associations. It is stated that 
demonstrations at a recent meeting of the canners’ ass? 
ciation of what has been done by the Forest Service along 
these lines aroused considerable interest among the mail 
facturers. Many of these men are said to have expressed 
their intention of carrying out the suggestions of the 
laboratory experts. 
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Commission’s order of December 5 in case 8564, Eldred 


Mill Co. vs. Cincinnati Northern et al., has been mat 
fied so as to permit defendant carriers to file tariffs ! 
compliance therewith on twenty days’ notice. 
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Legal Department 


Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 
In this department we answer simple questions relating to the law 

of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring special 

service by immediate answer may obtain privately written answers 

to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee, as elsewhere ex- 

plained. Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 
¢,——— 

Carrier’s Liability Ends with Delivery. 

Indiana.—Question: An interstate shipment is received 
at a given freight. house in an A-1 condition, consignee 
being duly notified in lawful manner, having called and 
accepted delivery by signing clear receipt, decides to 
leave shipment for some personal reason, in the freight 
house, where it remains for several days. During this 
time a fire destroys the freight house and all the con- 
ients, including the above shipment. Can carrier be held 
for payment on claim for loss, if the fire is not caused 
by any act or negligence of the carrier? I understand 
carrier’s responsibility ceaseS upon acceptance and sign- 
ing of clear receipt. 

Answer: Whenever a carrier has delivered goods to 
the consignee, and the latter has accepted the same, but 
thereafter delays taking them away, the carrier’s respon- 
sibility as an insurer of the goods is at an end, and 
the less burdensome one of warehouseman is superven- 
ing As a warehouseman, it may show that the loss 
which has occurred was not attributable to its fault or 
negligence, and thereby exonerate itself from liability. 
An accidental fire, after the carrier’s relation as a common 
carrier has been changed to that of a mere custodian of 


the goods for the owner, will excuse it. 
ea & = 















Return of Foreign Cars to Owners. 


New York.—Question: We are situated here, having 
a private siding on the S. I. R. T. Ry. We get in on an 
average six or seven cars a day always loaded, and the 
freight arrives here but once a day. Since the rule went 
into effect of the railroads which only allows shippers 
to load cars for the home road, there have been instances 
where we have ordered cars, and the ». I. R. T. has 
hot been able to furnish the cars. Consequently we were 
mable to make shipments, which have held up our out- 
but, and we are writing to inquire whether under these 
tonditions the Interstate Commerce Commission would 


hot allow us to load our material in cars other than the 
home road. 




















































For instance, we had occasion to make a shipment of 
‘ carload of material to Pittsburgh, Pa., the consignee 
having a siding on the B. & O., which necessitated our 
‘hipping the car via the B. & O. Ona Monday we ordered 
@B. & ©. car to be sent down on Tuesday’s freight on 
the S. I. R. T., but when the freight came in on Tues- 
lay there was no B. & O. empty car. We did, however, 
have a Pennsylvania car, but the S. I. R. T. refused to 
a our bill of lading if we loaded this empty Penn- 
Sylvania car for Pittsburgh over the B. & O. R. R. This 
has happened since the home road rule went into effect 
‘imes, and we feel that where we have given 
road twenty-four hours’ advance notice to furnish 
1 car that, if they are unable to furnish this car, 
‘aSt should be allowed to load any other empty 
we may have on our siding. 
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Answer: See our answer to “Ohio,” published on page 
1385 of the Dec. 30, 1916, issue of The Traffic World, under 
the above-entitled caption. 

Since that time the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has rendered its decision in the Car Supply Investigation 
case, 42 I. C. C., 657, published on page 195 et seq. of the 
Jan. 27, 1917, issue of The Traffic World, and the Ameri- 
can Railway Association has published its circular No. 
1792, effective Feb. 21, 1917, showing the additional agree- 
ments between the subscribing roads covering car service 
rules, to which the Staten Island Rapid Transit Company 
Railway, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and Pennsylvania 
Railroad are parties. In the aforesaid decision the Com- 
mission ruled that loaded cars must be returned to their 
owners, direct, if belonging to direct connection, or 
through the proper home route, if belonging to other than 
direct connections; that the proper home route for cars 
belonging to other than direct connections include the 
following deliveries only, (a) loaded, consigned (by any 
route) to a destination on the home road; (b) loaded, 
consigned (via any route) to a destination on a direct 
connection for the home road; (c) loaded, consigned to 
a destination on the road from which originally received, 
if such movement is in the direction of home. 

Circular No. 1792, published by the American Railway 
Association in compliance with the Commission’s rulings, 
also provides in rule 2 (a) that a foreign car belonging 
to a direct connection may be loaded (via any route) so 
that the home road shall participate in the freight rate. 
Rule 3, that a foreign car belonging to other than a direct 
connection must be delivered (a) loaded (via any route) 
so that the home road shall participate in the freight 
rate, or (b) loaded (via any route), to a direct connec- 
tion of the home road, or (c) loaded via any road to any 
point on a road forming a part of the home route, as 

evidenced by Continuous Home Route Card. 

By reason of the efforts the railroads are making to 
deal with the car congestion situation, the Commission, on 
February 19, suspended its order in the aforesaid case 
from February 21 to March 15 and again from March 
15 to April 15, 1917. This suspension operates to put 
into effect the rules formulated in circular No. 1792, in- 
stead of those proposed by the Commission, and, since 
the general aim of the Commission is to deal with the 
car congestion situation as a whole, and the rules of 
the American Railway Association provide for no special 
relief in individual cases, we seriously doubt whether 
any shipper may obtain from either the Commission -or 
the railroads permission to load foreign cars other than 
in accordance with the requirements of the rules above 
described. 

~ ¥ = 


Delivery at Non-Agency Station. 


Illinois —Question: Would be pleased to have you in- 
form us, through your column, of the courts upholding 
claims entered against railroad companies for loss or 
rather non-delivery of goods consigned to a prepaid sta- 
tion. We are fully cognizant of paragraph 3 of section 5 
of the uniform bill of lading, but think that the courts 
must have ruled many decisions at some time or other. 

Answer: The Interstate Commerce Commission gave 
its tentative approval of the uniform bill of lading in 14 
I. C. C., 345 and other hearings in case Docket No. 4844. 
The carriers, in their individual tariffs and classifications, 
have published in full what is known as section 5 of 
paragraph 3 of that bill of lading. The United States 
Supreme Court, in the case of Georgia, Florida & Ala- 





bama Ry. Co. vs. Blish Milling Co., published on page 
1054 et seq. of the May 20, 1916, issue of The Traffic 
World, holds that the parties to the uniform bill of lading 
could not waive the terms of the contract under which 
the shipment was made pursuant to the federal act; nor 
could the carrier by its conduct give the shipper the right 
to ignore these terms which were applicable to that con- 
duct and hold the carrier to a different responsibility 
from that fixed by the agreement made under the pub- 
lished tariffs and regulations. The intent of Congress 
to take possession of this subject clearly appearing, the 
state courts will be required to follow the rule laid down 
by the United States Supreme Court, so far as it applies 
to interstate commerce. 
* * * 
Service of Process in Interstate Commerce. 

Oklahoma.—Question: Some time ago we had a car of 
peaches shipped from Utah, routed Union Pacific to Kansas 
City, and while en route diverted to Clinton, Okla. When 
the car was received at Clinton the peaches were examined 
and inspected and found to be in bad condition. Proper notice 
was given the delivering line that claim for damages would 
be filed, and in time this claim was filed, and finally re- 
fused. We thereupon entered suit jointly against the 
delivering and the initial lines. Inasmuch as the former 
operated lines in this state, we were able to get service 
on their agent here. The latter, however, not having 
any trackage in Oklahoma, nor any resident representa- 
tive, we took it upon ourselves to get service on one of 
their traveling freight agents; in other words, one of 
their representatives that solicits freight for their lines 
from shippers in this state. This gentleman accepted 
service for his company. 

It now develops that the initial line claims that the 
service that we made on their traveling representative 
was not a legal notice and, through what they ciaim was 
a faulty summons, they declined to pay this claim in the 
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Regulation of Common Carriers. 
Cars: 

(Springfield Ct. of Apps., Mo.) A common carrier must 
furnish safe and suitable vehicles for transporting goods 
which it receives for that purpose, and this duty cannot 
be imposed by it on a shipper, nor can it, by contract, 
exempt itself from its negligence in performance of that 
duty.—MecDaniel Milling Co. vs. Missouri Pac. Ry. Co., 
191 S. W. Rep. 1021. 

A common carrier is not relieved from its liability for 
furnishing defective cars for transporting goods, unless 
the shipper himself selects the car, knowing the defect 
and danger, and there are other cars free from defects 
reasonably available for the same purpose.—Id. 

Common Carriers: 

(St. Louis Ct. of Apps., Mo.) Where plaintiff corpora- 
tion owned steamboats, used in its own business and 
under special contracts with others, maintained no ticket 
or freight offices and issued no bills of lading, held not 
to be a “common carrier,” but a mere bailee for hire.— 
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amount for which it has been filed. They state, however, 
that they would be willing to reimburse us in part for 
the loss that we have sustained. What we would like 
for you to advise us on is this: Is the service that we 
got on their traveling representative legal and binding 
on this line? If not, on whom should we get service jn 
order to bring it into the state courts of Oklahoma to 
defend themselves on a suit we now have pending against 
them? Kindly give us the court references. 

Answer: Neither the constitution nor the general laws 
of the various states require foreign corporations, before 
they do business in the state, to designate an authorized 
agent, upon whom process may be served, even though 
he is not invested with any contractual powers which 
the corporation is permitted to exercise by its charter. 
Some states also provide that before a foreign corporation 
is permitted to transact business in those states it shall 
have and maintain a public office or place in the state 
for the transaction of its business, where legal service 
may be obtained upon it. 

No doubt your state has by statute regulated the juris- 
diction and venue of actions against carriers for loss of 
or injury to goods. Non-resident corporations are gen- 
erally within the purview of such statutes as to contracts 
made and torts committed in the state. But such a 
statute would have no application to a claim against a 
foreign corporation for a loss or injury to goods occurring 
outside of the state. Understanding that you have no 
claim against the delivering carrier by reason of the 
injury occurring on the rails of the initial carrier outside 
of the state, a servce on the traveling representative of 
the latter company while in your state was not a legal 
service, and you should institute your action in the fed- 
eral courts in the particular district in which the initial 
earrier has its place of business, or permit the consignor 
to bring such suit if he can show proper interest as a 


party thereto. 
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Osage Tie & Timber Co. vs. Gorg-Murphy Timber & Grain 
Co., 191 S. W. Rep. 1026. 

The test of whether one is a common carrier is whether 
there is an indiscriminate dealing with the general public, 
and whether the carrier would be liable for refusing t0 
carry for anyone who demanded it.—Id. 










Damages: , 
(Dist. Ct., E. D., Pa.) A new trial granted in an action 


on an award of damages by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for discrimination in the distribution of coal 
cars, on the ground that the award of the Commissi0, 
which was a part of the evidence submitted to the jury, 
under a later decision of the Supreme Court was made 
on an erroneous basis, and that the jury were not fully 
instructed on the point.—Clark Bros. Coal Mining Co. v5 
Pennsylvania R. Co., 238 Fed. Rep. 642. 
Demurrage: 

(Dist. Ct. S. D., W. Va.) A railroad company isstel 
and filed a local tariff, naming special car demurragt 
rules and charges on lake coal held by the company fot 
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transshipment at a lake port during the shipping season, 
which was fixed as from August 15 to December 31. This 
tariff was to become effective July 12, and provided that 
all ears on hand August 15 should be recorded as arriving 
on that date, and that all cars remaining on December 
91 should be recorded as released on that date, and after 
ten free days should be subject to local demurrage. Held, 
that such tariff was a “seasonal tariff,’ operative only 
during the shipping season, and applying only to ship- 
ments made after July 12 each year, and that a new 
tariff, issued and filed in a subsequent year and effective 
pefore July 12, governed as to shipments for the follow- 


ing shipping season, although such shipments were made. 


before it became effective——Toledo & O. C. Ry. Co. vs. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Coal & Coke Co., 238 Fed. Rep. 629. 
Overcharge: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ark.) Although for the “line-haul rate be- 
tween stations’ to be applicable, it is not essential that 
the proof show a haul from one town to another, or from 
one depot to another, where cars containing an interstate 
shipment were transferred from the interchange track 
in the southern part of a city to a point on the industrial 
track in the porthern part of the city, and though neither 
the consignor nor the consignee had an industry located 
on this track, the service performed was a mere switch- 
ing service, and should have been charged for at the 
rate set out in item 66 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s certificate, providing for charges for carload 
freight between connections of other lines and industries 
located on the tracks of-:the company.—St. Louis, I. M. & 
S. Ry. Co. vs. Ft. Smith & V. B. Ry. Co. et al., 191 S. W. 
Rep. 902. 

The state courts have jurisdiction of an action to re- 
over the amount of overcharge by a carrier of an inter- 
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state shipment resulting from the application of the wrong 
rate in which no question of the reasonableness of either 
rate is involved—Id. 

(Sup. Ct. of Mo.) In an action to recover freight 
charges collected in excess of those prescribed in Rev. 
St. 1909, 3241, 3242, defendant carrier must charge against 
the shipper only the amount it paid a terminal company for 
switching delivery, regardless of what the terminal com- 
pany might have charged under the statute—wWhite vs. 
Delano et al., 191 S. W. Rep. 1012. 

Rates: 

(Sup. Ct. of Mo.) Under Const. Art. 2, 10, guaranteeing 
judicial remedies for all injuries, and Const. U. S. Art. 4, 
2, and fourteenth amendment, extending such privileges 
to all citizens of the United States, the penalty portion of 
Rev. St. 1909, 3241, 3242, prescribing maximum freight 
rates, was suspended while enforcement of the statute 
was enjoined by the federal courts——White vs. Delano 
et al., 191 S. W. Rep. 1012. 

(Cir. Ct. of Apps., Sixth Cir.) Freight rates must be 
fixed with reasonable reference to the responsibility and 
the cost and value of the services which the carrier and 
the shipper undertake respectively to assume and render. 
—Tripp vs. Michigan Cent. R. Co., 238 Fed. Rep. 449. 
Special Agents: 

(Sup. Ct. of Kan.) All special arrangements, agreements, 
customs and understandings between individual shippers 
and interstate railroads, not open to all similar shippers 
on equal terms, now on file with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission nor sanctioned by that tribunal, are void, and 
a defense to an action for interstate freight charges based 
thereon is subject to demurrer on motion for judgment.— 
Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. F. H. Stannard & Co., 
162 Pac. Rep. 1176. 


Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Receatly Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 


Loss of or Injury to Goods. 
Freight Charges: 

(Sup. Ct. of Kan.) A shipper who induces a railway com- 
pany to transport a shipment of freight in interstate 
commerce is liable for the lawful freight charges thereon. 
—Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. F. H. Stannard & Co., 
162 Pac. Rep. 1176. 


Since the adoption of the interstate commerce act (act 
Feb. 4, 1887, c. 104, 24 Stat. 379), and its later amend- 
ments, it is unavailing as a defense to an action for the 
charges on an interstate freight shipment that the ship- 
ber had long been a patron of the railway company and 
had a special understanding and custom in his dealings 
with the company whereby the carrier was to be the agent 
of the consignee as to all shipments delivered by defend- 
ant, and that he guaranteed the freight charges only upon 
condition that he should be promptly notified by the car- 
ner if any consignee refused to accept a shipment and 
refused to pay the freight charges thereon.—Id. 

Liability of Initial Carrier: 

(Kan. City Ct. of Apps., Mo.) Unauthorized delivery of 
4 car to a shipper by the terminal carrier without sur- 
Tender of the bill of lading under interstate commerce 


act Feb. 4, 1887, c. 104, 24 Stat. 379, rendered the initial 
carrier liable, either in tort for the conversion of the 
car or on a contract for breach of the contract of carriage. 
—Peycke Bros. Commission Co. vs. Sandstone Co-Op. Co. 
(Great Northern Ry. Co., garnishee), 191 S. W. 1088. 

In the absence of evidence tending to show that a ship- 
per of goods chose to regard the initial carrier as its 
debtor to the extent only of the price it fixed on the goods 
when they were shipped, or that it authorized the initial 
carrier as its agent to collect the price of the goods from 
the consignee, who obtained possession of the car from 
the terminal carrier, without surrender of the bill of 
lading, and disposed of it, the consignee, suing the ship- 
per of the goods, could not uphold its garnishment of 
the initial carrier as the shipper’s debtor, since the con- 
signee could not exercise the right of choosing for the 
shipper what it would do, or which cause of action it 
would rely on in reference to the initial carrier.—Id. 


Notice—Waiver: 

(Kan. City Ct. of Apps., Mo.) In action for loss of 
goods shipped, there being evidence of waiver of pro- 
visions of the bill of lading as to service of notice on car- 
rier for loss, etc., the question of waiver was for the 
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jury, and was passed on by the verdict, although the 
plaintiff asked but one instruction, and that on the meas- 
ure of damages, and plaintiff’s failure to request instruc- 
tion on the issue of waiver was not reversible error.— 
Equity Elevator Co. vs. Union Pac. R. Co., 191 S. W. Rep. 
1067. 

Presumption: 

(Kan. City Ct. of Apps., Mo.) Where it is shown that 
a shipment was delivered to the original carrier in good 
condition, the presumption is that it remained so until it 
arrived in the hands of the terminal carrier.—Equity Ele- 
vator Co. vs. Unon Pac. R. Co., 191 S. W. Rep. 1068. 


Proof: 

(St. Louis Ct. of Apps., Mo.) Evidence held to sustain 
finding that loss of defendant’s ties resulting from run- 
ning aground of plaintiff’s barges, did not result from 
plaintiff’s negligence, but from perils of navigation.— 
Osage Tie & Timber Co. vs. Gorg-Murphy Timber & Grain 
Co., 191 S. W. Rep. 1026. 

In action to recover for transporting ties by water, the 
burden was upon defendant to prove under counterclaim 
that plaintiff’s negligence caused loss of ties, and, upon 
this being carried, prima facie, by showing failure to 


deliver, it then devolved. upon plaintiff to excuse such 
failure.—Id. 
Usage: 


(Kan. City Ct. of Apps., Mo.) Testimony of plaintiff’s 
witness that he was connected with plaintiff’s business; 
that it was his custom to examine cars before they left 
plaintiff's yard; that he would not permit a car to leave 
the yard unless in good condition; and that, while he 
had no recollection of the individual car in question, he 
would have known, because of such custom, if it was not 
in good condition—made a case for the jury as to the 
good condition of the car when it was delivered to the 
original carrier by plaintiff—Equity Elevator Co. vs. 
Union Pac. R. Co., 191 S. W. Rep. 1068. 


Shipping Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 


Limitation of Liability: 

(Cir. Ct. of Apps., Ninth Cir.) In admiralty rule 57 
(29 Sup. Ct. xlvi), providing that a petition for limitation 
of liability shall be filed in the District Court of the dis- 
trict in which the ship may be libeled to answer for the 
liability against which limitation is sought, or if the ship 
“be not libeled then in the District Court for any district 
in which the said owner or owners may be sued in that 
behalf,” the term “may be sued in that behalf” refers 
to suits already instituted against the owner to enforce 
his liability—Strong vs. Holmes, 238 Fed. Rep. 554. 

An action in a District Court against a shipowner, 
based on a judgment recovered against him in a state 
court in another jurisdiction for loss of cargo, is one “in 
behalf of” such loss, within the fair meaning of such 
rule, and such District Court has jurisdiction to entertain 
a petition by the shipowner for limitation of liability.—Id. 
That there is but one claim against a ship or owner 
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Carriage of Live Stock. 
Free Pass: 

(Cir. Ct. of Apps., Sixth Cir.) A contract issued to g 
caretaker accompanying a live stock shipment, which 
provided that the charge for his transportation was ip. 
cluded in the charge for the transportation of stock, ig 
not a “free pass” within the Hepburn act (act June 29, 
1906, c. 3591, 1, 34 Stat. 586), as amended by act June 18, 
1910, c. 309, 7, 36 Stat. 546 (Comp. St. 1913, 8563 (5), per. 
mitting a carrier to issue a free pass to such caretaker, 
and a provision therein releasing the company from lia. 
bility for-injuries to the caretaker caused by the carrer’s 
negligence is invalid.—Tripp vs. Michigan Cent. R. Co, 
238 Fed. Rep. 446. 

Limitation of Liability: 

(Cir. Ct. of Apps., Sixth Cir.) A provision in a carrier’s 
classifications that, with one or more carloads of horses, 
the owner or agent will be carried free, does not militate 
against a contract for such shipment, providing that pay- 
ment for the attendant’s transportation is part of the 
charge for the transportation of the horses.—Tripp ys. 
Michigan Cent. R. Co., 238 Fed. Rep. 449. 

A provision in a carrier’s classification that an attend. 
ant with a shipment of horses will be carried “free” can 
be construed to mean only that he is not to be charged 
an additional fare, so as not to be inconsistent with a 
contract for such shipment, which provides that the 
freight charge includes the transportation of the attend- 
ant within the rule as to limitation of liability.—Id. 


























Notice of Claim: 

(Sup. Ct. of Okla.) A provision in an intrastate con- 
tract of shipment limiting liability and providng that no 
claim for damages can be sustained unless “written notice 
be given the company,” etc., is in conflict with section 9, 
art. 23, constitution of Oklahoma, and void.—Mo., K. & 
T. Ry. Co. vs. Chowning et al.; Lusk et al. vs. Mo., K. & 
T. Ry. Co. et al., 162 Pac. Rep. 1105. 







































does not defeat the owner’s right to a limitation of lia 






bility.—Id. 
Preserve Goods: 
(St. Louis Ct. of Apps., Mo.) Where plaintiff cor 





tracted to transport defendant’s ties by water, it was its 
duty to take such steps as ordinary prudence would sug 
gest to preserve the goods, and for such services not 
necessitated by its own negligence, plaintiff could re 
cover.—Osage Tie & Timber Co. vs. Gorg-Murphy Timber 


& Grain Co., 191 S. W. Rep. 1026. 








SUSPENSION NOTICES VACATED. 

I. & S. 941, Cement from Kingsport, Tenn.; I. & S. 866, 
Brick to Atlanta, Ga.; I. & S. 1005, Omaha Wheat Tral 
sit, and I. & S. 989, Washington, D. C., Commodity Rates, 
are vacated, the carriers having filed tariffs cancelling 
rates under suspension, this continuing present rates il 
force. 
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Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problerns. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee, as else- 
where explained. 


Address “Help for Traffic Man,” The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building Washington, D. C. 


Beer anemente atte tnt tanta acenpanes suena ecommerce 


Overcharge on Wrought-lIron Pipes to Texas. 


Q.—On Sept. 23, 1916, we made shipment of one carload 

wrought-iron pipe from Shamrock, Okla. (this point being 
accessible only by the Sapulpa & Oil Fields Railroad), 
to Graford, Tex., located on the W. M. W. & N. W. The 
agent at Shamrock, Okla., made collection of 72c cwt., 
fifth class; the agent at destination made collection on 
basis of 75c cwt. By referring to S. W. L. Tariff No. 
%-T, same states that the rates from Shamrock, Okla., 
shall be made by adding an arbitrary over Cusing, Okla. 
Tariff shows that Graford, Tex., is in group No. 7; rates 
in group No. 7 from Cusing, Okla., to Graford, Tex., fifth 
class, 61c cwt. plus 8c ewt. arbitrary from Shamrock, 
Okla. 

I have filed a claim with the Sapulpa & Oil Fields 
account overcharge for $30.96, which has been declined. 
They referred to item No. 894 to S. W. L. Tariff No. 26-T 
that the W. M. W. & N. W. have no through rates in 
effect with the Frisco lines, and that the only rate that 
can be applied would be a combination of locals over 
Weatherford, Tex., in connection with the Texas & Pa- 
cific Railway. This shipment could not move via an- 
other route, as the Sapulpa & Oil Fields Railroad is only 
tine miles in length, and the only line it connects with 
is the Frisco, and the shipment could not have moved 
over another route. Shipment moved via Sapulpa & Oil 
Fields, Depew, Okla., Frisco lines, Ft. Worth, Tex., Texas 
& Pacific, Weatherford, Tex., care of W.M. W.&N. W., asI 
am sure that the Frisco lines would haul the car to Fort 
Worth, as their revenue would be more, and that they 
did not turn the car over to Santa Fe Railway at Okla: 
homa City, but if they did the shipment would have still 
moved part of the way via the Frisco lines. I am in- 
formed that in all probability the through rate does not 
exist in connection with the Frisco lines and the W. M. 
W. & N. W., and that they cannot agree on their division 
sheets, but it does not look right to me that the shippers 
should be compelled to pay a higher rate than quoted 
When the different lines that are interested cannot agree 
on their division sheets. 

On Sept. 25, 1916, we also shipped from Shamrock, 
Okla., to Graford, Tex., another car of pipe and the agent 
at Shamrock, Okla., collected on a basis of 72c cwt. 
and the W. M. W. & N. W. corrected the rate to a basis 
of 69c cwt. and refunded to the amogint of $21.80 the day 


that the car was received at destination. Without us 
fling a claim, they made this refund of their own free 
will. Now, if the rate of 69¢ applied on the car shipped 
on Sept. 25, 1916, this rate must surely also apply on 


the other car, 


A—Rates named in S. W. L. Tariff No. 26-T will not 
apply via the Frisco lines in connection with the W. M. 
W. & N. W. Railway, the provisions of item No. 894 
a such rates non-applicable. There being no joint 
rough rates in effect from Shamrock, Okla., to Graford, 
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Tex., via Frisco lines, the lawful rate is lowest combina: 
tion of rates over the route of movement, which on the 
date of both of the shipments which you describe was 
as follows: From Shamrock, Okla., to Fort Worth, Tex., 
43 cents per 100 pounds, minimum weight 36,000 pounds, 
per S. W. L. Tariff I. C. C. No. 1048, plus fifth class rate 
from Fort Worth to Graford, Tex., 26 cents per 100 pounds, 
per Texas Lines Tariff (A. C. Fonda, agent) I. C. C. No. 
16, and Distance Tables (Fonda, agent) I. C. C. No. 31, 
making the through 69 cents per 100 pounds. If the 
shipments had been routed via Depew, Frisco, Tulsa, 
M. K. & T. and W. M. W. & N. W. the following com- 
bination of rates would have been applicable: From 
Shamrock, Okla., to Depew, Okla., 15 cents per 100 pounds, 
minimum weight 36,000 pounds, per Sapulpa & Oil Fields 
Railroad I. C. C. No. 1, from Depew, Okla., to Tulsa, 
Okla., 17 cents per 100 pounds, per Frisco I. C. C. No. 
6225, and from Tulsa, Okla., to Graford, Tex., 35 cents 
per 100 pounds, per S. W. L. Tariff I. C. C. No. 1048, 
making a through combination rate of 67 cents per 100 
pounds. The shipment of Sept. 23, 1916, was apparently 
overcharged the difference between 72 cents and the com- 
bination rate of 69 cents, or 3 cents per 100 pounds. 


Misrouting—All-Rail Vs. Rail-Ocean-and-Rail. 


Q.—From seaboard territory to Texas common points 
the only through rates published are via New York and 
Mallory or Morgan lines care rail lines at the Texas 
points. Where shipments move all-rail it is necessary to 
apply the combination of rates through East St. Louis 
or some other breaking point. If a bill of lading is issued 
without routing instructions and carrier forwards this 
shipment all-rail, are they justified in declining a claim 
for overcharge in accordance with Conference Ruling No. 
190? We had thought this ruling was intended to apply 
only where there are through rates published by all-rail 
and rail-and-water routes. When the only through rates 
published are via rail-and-water, would the carrier not be 
obligated to follow this route in the absence of instruc- 
tions to the contrary? 

A.—See The Traffic World of Jan. 6, 1917, under head 
of “Shipments Moving via Rail-and-Water,” page 39, and 
of Jan. 27, 1917, page 221, under heading ‘“Misrouting— 
All-Rail vs. Rail-and-Water,”’ for complete answers to your 
inquiry. 

Time Within Which to File Claims. 

Q.—Will you kindly quote law, amendment or ruling 
which permits six months for filing of loss and damage 
claims; also advise if such ruling applies on shipments 
handled by the express companies? 

A.—The provision in question will be found in the 
uniform bill of lading, as mutually agreed upon between 
representatives of carriers and shippers, in conferences 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, in case 
Docket No. 4844 and consolidated cases, “In the Matter 
of Bills of Lading,” and is now generally carried in the 
individual tariffs of the carriers. This provision is para- 
graph No. 3, section 2 of the uniform bill of lading, and 
reads as follows: 

“Except where the loss, damage, or injury complained 
of is due to delay or damage while being loaded or un- 
loaded, or damaged in transit by carelessness or negli- 
gence, are conditions precedent to recovery, claims must 
be made in writing to the originating or delivering carrier 
within six months after delivery of the property (or in 
case of export traffic within nine months after delivery 
at port of export), or in case of failure to make delivery, 
then within six months (or nine months in case of export 
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traffic), after a reasonable time for delivery has elapsed; 
and suits for loss, damage, or delay shall be instituted 
only within two years and one day after delivery of the 
property or, in case of failure to make delivery, then 
within two years and one day after a reasonable time for 
delivery has elapsed.” 

As the express companies were not parties to the above 
conferences, and have not accepted the results thereof, 
they are still using the four months’ provision in their 
receipts, pending the time that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission might make some ruling in the premises. 


COAL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
: Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Arguments were made March 17 on Attorney-Examiner 
Hines’s Tentative report on the complaint of the Consoli- 
dation Coal Company against the Baltimore & Ohio in 
which it was charged that the coal car distribution rules 
of the company, in effect during shortage periods, when 
cars are distributed under the percentage system, resulted 
in unlawful discrimination because the private cars and 
especially consigned cars were not counted in the dis- 
tribution. The substance of the tentative report has been 
published in The Traffic World. The report was dis- 
cussed by J. W. Lord for the complainant, Frank Lyon 
for the intervening interests in New England that insisted 
that all its cars should be sent to its mines under all 
circumstances and conditions, C. C. Paulding for the New 
York Central, and J. D. Kooser for private coal car owners 
having mines on the Baltimore & Ohio. 

Ultimately the question at issue was. as to how long 
account should be taken of overages of equipment. Mr. 
Lord said that overages should be carried in the books 
for at least two calendar years. 

“Wouldn’t it be better to have the account closed in 
June rather than in the middle of the winter?” asked 
Commissioner Clark, who had in mind the fact that coal 
car shortages take place in the winter. Mr. Lord did 
not get the point immediately, but when he did he agreed 
heartily that January 1 would not be a good day on which 
to wipe out accumulated overages. 

Mr. Lord also insisted that the overages should be 
a burden on the owners of private cars for long periods 
so that the miners who must depend upon equipment 
owned by the railroads will be able to maintain their 
organizations, which, he said, they are not now able to do 
because, when a mine that does not own cars cannot get 
system equipment, its miners leave and go to the mines 
that can get cars, either private or especially consigned 
fuel cars. He said the owners of private cars should be 
satisfied with the burdens as well as the benefits of the 
situation they create by offering cars to be hauled by 
the railroad engines. 

Mr. Parker, for the Baltimore & Ohio, summed up his 
arguments in the following rule, which provides for an 
annual wiping of the slate containing the car account: 


7. Cars for B. & O. system fuel supply, cars of foreign rail- 
roads assigned for fuel supply of railroads assigning them and 
individual cars assigned by owners to specified mines for load- 
ing are placed at mines of shipper for whom they are intended 
and are counted as part of equipment available for distribution. 

When the number of such cars exceeds the percentage to 
which shipper is entitled, such shipper is given all such assigned 
cars and will be required to account for such excess in the dis- 
tribution of unassigned cars on future days. 

The number of cars each operator is over or short of his 
percentage as between mines in the district, will be equalized 
from day to day as far as possible but will not be carried 
forward from one period of short car supply into the one 
succeeding. 


Mr. Paulding said the New York Central’s only interest 
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in the matter is that of a buyer and user of about 315 
carloads of fuel coal. He asked the Commission to gee 
to it that no rule prescribed by it had the effect of inter. 
fering with the supply of railroad fuel coal. 

Mr. Kooser said the fuel cars of the Baltimore & Ohio 
should not be counted, because such coal is for the ben. 
efit of every shipper on that railroad; that fuel contracts, 
as a rule, give the mine no profit, and, if the B. & o, 
fuel cars are to be counted, no mine can afford to under. 
take to supply a railroad company with coal, because such 
a contract would shut it out of profitable business. 

Mr. Lyon spoke for only a minute or two, his desire 
being to show that the intervening interests, which own 
coal cars, will be satisfied with the proposed methods, 
when the rules are worked out. 


THE CAR SITUATION 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. ¢, 

A new method for keeping account of box cars fur. 
nished to Chicago and other rate-breaking points is to 
be put into effect as soon as the car committee of the 
American Railway Association’s advice to carriers in- 
volved can be made operative. 

Hereafter, the box cars of western lines received and 
unleaded at Chicago and then reloaded for the East, and 
on which necessarily the eastern lines must pay the 
penalty of $5 for diversion, are to be counted as part 
of the old number of cars available for distribution to 
stations on the rails of the carriers willing to pay that 
penalty, which, of course, is in addition to the per diem 
of 75 cents. 

The effect is to have the western cars counted in mak- 
ing allotments to points on the rails of carriers whose 
lines terminate at Chicago and other rate-breaking points. 
Chicago interests thought that such cars should not be 
counted, but after conference between the car committee 
and Chicago grain interests, represented by President 
Griffin, of the Chicago Board of Trade; J. S. Brown, traffic 
manager of that organization, and J. C. Jeffrey, its attor- 
ney, in which Commissioner McGhord and Examiner Dow 
participated, it was decided that that would result in 
an equitable distribution of cars as between Chicago and 
points on the rails of carriers in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory. The Chicago people thought that no 
account should be taken of the western box cars so fur 
nished by the eastern lines through the payment of the 
penalty of $5 for diversion. 


The car situation, according to the figures that have 
been furnished to Commissioner McChord by the carriers, 
and in the view of the members of the car committee, 8? 
far as Chicago is concerned, has been much improved. 
In January Chicago was able to ship out 193 cars a day. 
In February the average ran down to 163, while on March 
15 the average was 335 a day. On March 14 the dispatch 
of cars amounted to 442. Of that number 357 were east 
ern line cars and 85 were western cars on which the east 
ern lines were paying the penalty of $5 a day. The total 
of 442 cars included no reconsigned cars; in fact, recol 
signed cars are not supposed to be included in any of 
the equipment reports sent to the car committee and to 
Commissioner McChord. 

The trouble with which the car committee and Examine! 
Dow are now dealing has its headquarters at Peoria, 
Toledo, Indianapolis and other points in the interior of 
Central Freight Association territory. Peoria is partict 
larly dstressed because, unless the car supply is greatly 
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increased, it will not be able, prior to the effective date 
of the “bone dry” prohibition law, to supply the alcohol 
which the theoretically dry communities have already 
ordered in anticipation of the long dry spell which is to 
follow July 1. 

Minneapolis and Chicago, as Examiner Dow and the 
car committee see the situation, are now in much better 
condition than the interior of Central Freight Association 
territory. At present the daily attendance of shippers 
has greatly diminished. In place of the shippers are 
coming now railroad officials who have grievances against 
their brethern of connecting lines. It is the hope of the 
car committee and of Commissioner McChord’s office that 
conditions reported by the complaining railroad officials 
wil be so improved by the end of this week that 
they will be able to devote some time to a consideration 
of the fundamental question as to what changes should 
be made in the car distribution rules so as to remove, if 
possible, the annual car congestion or to reduce it so 
that it will not every year assume the proportions of a 
national calamity. 

The fact that the Commission issued a car supply order 
has been put into the background by the car committee 
and Mr. McChord’s office because it was necessary to 
give immediate consideration to acute situations at vari- 
ous points throughout the country. They, however, must 
deal with the car supply rules, so that either the Com- 
mission may make its order effective or rescind it, be- 
cause the carriers themselves have worked out car re- 
location rules that will minimize the horrors of car 
shortage or congestion. That the efforts of the Commis- 
sion and the car committee have been effective is to be 
inferred, it is believed, from the nature of letters by 
Commissioner McChord. The latter, as soon as his office 
began dealing with the subject, required not only reports 
from the carriers, but also asked shippers to advise the 
Commission as to the effect of the various steps. A typi- 
cal letter was received March 19 from W. G. Eddy of the 
trafic department of the Minneapolis Seed Company. 
Mr. Eddy said: “We are in receipt of your favor of 
March 13 and are glad to advise that the railroads have 
been acting on your suggestion, that they supply us with 
empty equipment. We have, since writing you last, loaded 
about thirty double cars of seeds, equivalent to sixty cars 
as loaded normally under usual transportation conditions. 

“At the present time we have twenty single cars to go 
forward for which we are waiting equipment; but, fol- 
loiwng our present policy of loading every car we get to 
full capacity, ten cars will take care of our present re- 
quirements. We are indeed pleased to be able to state 
your solicitation in our behalf was extremely beneficial. 
We have to report that the other lines in Minneapolis 
came to our rescue in a proportion equal, if not greater, 
to that of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. This last 
line, however, did supply us with a number of empty 
cars last week. 

“To state that the service you have rendered the seed 
business, both in this vicinity and also in the consuming 
sections, is of the greatest value would be stating the 
case very mildly indeed.” 

The Minneapolis super-special arrangement was in effect, 
as intended originally, only about ten days. The discon- 
tinuance of that special service was in accordance with 
the understanding that when the worst part of the short- 
age in the eastern cities was over the ordinary rules 
for distribution of equipment should apply to Minneapolis. 
All those directly concerned in the arrangement under- 
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stood that it was a scheme for expediting flour and feed 
movements to even greater degree than the special ar- 
rangements which are still in effect, not only as to Minne- 
apolis, but every other point in the West and South. 





| Personal Notes 


Albert Gordon, traffic manager of L. Sonneborn Sons, 
Inc., New York, was born and educated in the city of 
New York. On the com- 
pletion of his education 
he entered the business 
world, being employed in 
various capacities. Hav- 
ing foreseen the broad 
opportunities which traf- 
fic offered, he determined 
to enter into this voca- 


tion. Finally he became 
connected with L. Sonne- 


born Sons, Inc., being 
employed as a traffic 
manager’s assistant. 
After a few years in this 
capacity, he recently as- 
sumed the full duties of 
traffic manager, on the 
resignation of his prede- 
Among the other concerns whose traffic matters 








cessor. 
come under his jurisdiction are: The American Oil & 
Disinfectant Company, American Petroleum Products 


Company, W. H. Daugherty & Sons Refining Company, 
Sonneborn Bros. (southwestern distributors), Studebaker 
Oil Refining Company, Universal Oil Company. 


B. F. Coons has been appointed general agent, freight 
department of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with 
headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal. 





Golder Shumate, assistant general freight agent of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters at Baltimore, Md., 
was born Feb. 1, 1877. 
He began railway work 
in July, 1897, as a clerk 
in the general freight 
offices of the Baltimore 
& Ohio at Washington, 
D. C., resigning from 
that position in October 
of the following year. 
He returned to _ the 
service of the Balti- 
more & Ohio in April, 
1899, and the following 
September became cor- 
respondent in the gen- 
eral freight department. 
In 1903 he was ap- 
pointed rate clerk; two 
years later he was pro- 





moted to chief rate 
clerk, and in _ April, 
1912, was appointed 


chief clerk in the general freight department at Balti- 
more, Md. On May 1, 1916, he was promoted to division 
freight agent at Youngstown, O.; the following December 
he was transferred to the same position at Baltimore, 
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remaining in that position until his recent appointment 
as assistant general freight agent. 


Wm. L. Buchanan has been appointed milk agent of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, with office at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., in charge of the milk and cream traffic, vice 
I. Elkin Nathans, resigned. John H. Port has been ap- 
pointed assistant milk agent, with office at Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

F. E. Ellis, commercial agent of the Central of Georgia, 
at Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed division freight agent, 
with office at Atlanta, vice D. W. Appler, who died. 

G. H. Westcott has been appointed general freight and 
passenger agent of the Copper Range R. R., succeeding 
C. W. Marquardt, who died. 

W. H. Grumley has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent of the Mobile & Ohio R. R., with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo. 

J. C. Elgin, formerly district passenger agent of the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry., has been 
appointed traveling freight agent for the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Ry., with headquarters at Louisville, Ky., 
succeeding Thomas Gunther, resigned to enter other 
service. 

T. M. Schumacher has been elected president of the 
El Paso & Southwestern Company to succeed Dr. James 
Douglas, who has been made chairman of the road. 

R. M. Ritchey is appointed general agent Union Pacific 
Railroad Company, with headquarters at Topeka, Kan. 

Stuart A, Allen, general freight agent Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, New York City, began railroading in Florida 
some 24 years ago, when he was 20 years old, with the 
Savannah, Florida & Western Railroad as a clerk at 
Gainesville, Fla. About a year later he took service with 
the Central of Georgia at Albany as clerk in the local 
office, and later handling cotton at one of the compressors; 
thence to Americus, Ga., as clerk in the office of the 
treasurer and auditor of the Savannah, Americus & Mont- 
gomery Railroad, now a part of the Seaboard Air Line. 
Later he went to Knoxville, Tenn., and became local 
freight agent of the Knoxville, Cumberland Gap & Louis- 
ville, which afterwards became a part of the Southern 
Railway System. After consolidation of that railroad with 
the Southern Railway he accepted service at Cincinnati 
with the Blue Line, one of the New York Central Fast 
Freight Lines, operating a tthat time over the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton. A year later he became general 
agent of the~North Shore Dispatch, which was within a 
year consolidated with the other New York Central Fast 
Freight Lines, operating at that time over the Cincinnati, 
of the Hoosac Tunnel Fast Freight Line, with general 
offices at Cincinnati and Memphis, Tenn. In 1904 he was 
appointed southern agent of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton, being promoted the following year to general 
southern freight agent, with headquarters at Cincinnati, 
and two years later he was made assistant general freight 
agent of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. When the 
C., H. & D. became consolidated with the Baltimore & 
Ohio System, in 1911, he was made general agent of the 
Baltimore & Ohio-Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Lines 
at Cincinnati, and remained in that position until October 
15, 1914, when he was appointed general manager of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Fast Freight Lines, Continental Line 
and Central States Dispatch, remaining in that position 
until October 10, 1916, when he was appointed general 
eastern freight agent of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. at 
New York City, holding that position until his recent 
appointment as general freight agent. 
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DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The annual election of the Transportation Club of Sap 
Francisco took place March 10 with the following regu}t: 
A. H. Dougall, Jr., president; W. P. Wobber, first vice. 
president; H. R. Dorr, second vice-president; Jay W, 
Adams, treasurer; Frederick Birdsall, secretary. Direct. 
ors—A. H. Dougall, Jr., H. R. Dorr, W. P. Wobber, J. 4. 
Lyman, F. E. Batturs, J. H. Handlon, C. L. Brown, J. ¢ 
Rohlfs, J. R. Holcomb. 


The University Traffic Club, an organization of students 
in La Salle Extension University Resident School of 
Traffic and Transportation, will hold an open meeting 
Friday night, March 30, in Assembly Hall, La Salle Ex. 
tension University, Lake View building. Talks will be 
made by V. D. Skipworth, general traffic manager of Wil- 
son & Co., packers, and Luther M. Walter, interstate com- 
merce attorney. Mr. Walter will speak on the work of 
the Commission and its possibilities and Mr. Skipworth 
will develop the idea of opportunities for traffic men. 


At the St. Joseph Railroad Club’s monthly meeting Mon- 
day evening, March 12, the custom of having a speaker 
was abandoned and the club enjoyed a social evening, 
consisting of a vaudeville entertainment, music and sing- 
ing of patriotic songs. The annual election of officers 
will take place at the next meeting, April 9. 


At the March 13 meeting of the Traffic Club of the 
Providence Chamber of Commerce the speaker of the 
evening was N. W. Smith, counsel New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad Company, his subject being “Some 
Legal Questions Arising Under Transportation.” 


At the next monthly meeting of the Traffic Club of New 
England, March 27, the speaker will be John F. Meaney 
of the Massachusetts Public Service Commission, who 
will speak on “The Work of the Commission.” 


The Denver Commercial Traffic Club held its monthly 
meeting and dinner Tuesday night, March 20. E. J. Schil- 
ling of the German-American Trust Company gave a lec: 
ture on “Enthusiasm.” 


A QUESTION OF LAW 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. 0. 
A law question of the first magnitude has been raised 
in the complaint of the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis 
et al. vs. Terminal Railroad Association et al., No. 9078, 
on which Charles Rippin, for the complainants, and T. ™. 


Pierce, for the railroads, made arguments before the 
Commission on March 16. The question is: “Is it an 
undue and therefore an illegal discrimination against 4 
shipper to require him, at his expense, to transfer hay 
at St. Louis from a car in bad order when that shipper 
desires to reship the hay in the car in which he received 
it, and thereby avail himself of the right which the Su- 
preme Court said he had, when it decided the so-called 
Davenport coal case?” 

Mr. Rippin contended that it is an illegal discrimination 
to put such an expense on a shipper who happened to 
have his lading -come in in a car that got out of order 
on the rails of the originating carrier or its connections, 
while another shipper, no wiser and no better, was able 
to forward his car of hay, without the expense of I 
loading. . 

Mr. Pierce contended that the contract of affreightment 
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is completed when the car arrives at the first destination 
and to require a connecting carrier to take a bad-order 
car would be to violate the elemental rule that when a 
carrier accepts a shipment it guarantees the car to be 
in good order and that it will safely carry the goods 
therein contained with reasonable dispatch. 

He quoted from the Davenport coal case a reservation 
which, in words, appears to exempt the carrier from any 
duty to accept such a car for further carriage. Mr. Rip- 
pin, however, remarked that that is a clear instance of 
obiter dicta, claiming there is not a word in the record 
to show that the question of bad-order cars had been 
raised or considered. He said Mr. Pierce should know 
that unless a particular point has been put into issue in 
a case, the court is not bound by what it may say just 
by way of making talk. He said the court was deciding 
whether a shipper has-the right to have a car sent for- 
ward without unloading and reloading into the car of the 
earrier having the further haul. The Milwaukee, he 
pointed out, made the point that it would be confiscating 
‘ts property to require it to take a Rock Island car at 
Davenport and carry it into the interior of Iowa, when it 
had plenty of cars into which the coal could be loaded, 
thereby saving the Milwaukee road from the payment of 
per diem on the Rock Island car. 

But the court said the shipper had a right to further 
carriage and, that being the fact, he contended, it is the 
duty of carriers to see to it that their cars are in good 
order, or to pay the expense of putting them into such 
order for further shipment. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 





WANTED—Position as TRAFFIC MAN- 
AGER of private corporation or commercial 
body, or as commercial secretary, by party 35 
years old, with 16 years’ experience in railway 
work, principally in traffic department, includ- 
ing position as G. F. & P. A. of small line. 


Now occupying position of chief clerk, gen- 
eral freight and passenger department, one of 
principal western roads, at $190 per month. 
Party of broad executive experience, as well 
as technical traffic expert, and would be inter- 
ested in first-class proposition only. 


_ Closest investigation of party and record 
invited. Address H. A., Traffic World. 





WANTED: Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER or As- 
sistant. Married man, 28 years of age, with ten years’ 
railroad and commercial experience. Familiar with rates, 
Claims, ete. Can do stenography. Will go to any part 
of the country.. G. H. 3, care The Traffic World, Chicago. 


Will consider an offer from an industrial concern or 
railroud requiring an experienced man in freight traffic. 
Sixteen years in freight traffic department of eastern 
trunk line road checking rates and making tariffs. Fa- 


mMiliar with I. C. C., state and Canadian regulations. 
T. S. B. 31, care The Traffic World, Chicago. 


| ET A ME 
TIE INSPECTOR, with eighteen years’ experience, who 
knows red from white oak. Will go anywhere at any 
time. L. B. Pearson, Edwardsburg, Mich. 
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WANTED—GENERAL BOOKKEEPER; for a class II 
railroad, where the accounts and records are kept in 
strict conformity with the texts of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. He must be a man of extensive book- 
keeping experience, and necessarily a railroad bookkeeper; 
must be of correct habits, energetic, have education, write 
a free neat hand, be of unqualified commendable record, 
willing to live in small southern town, healthful, with 
church and school advantages; must be amenable to the 
direction of superiors. Make application in your own 
writing, stating fully: (1) The names and addresses of 
your immediate superiors, dates and length of service, 
the scope of the work performed, and why you left such 
position; (2) the reason you would want this position, 
your age, size of family, amount of salary you have for- 
merly received, amount you would expect if offered a 
place with us; (3) give full statement of your experience, 
saying all things you consider would discount your effi- 
ciency as well as good qualities. Address G. M., clo The 
Traffic World, Chicago. 





WANTED—Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER or assist- 
ant by American, married, 38, college graduate, with 
character, ability and freight traffic knowledge. Familiar 
with rates, claims, etc. Splendid record; 744 years in 
present railroad position. Larger salary object of change. 
N. X. 121, care The Traffic World, Chicago. 





WANTED—Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER by an en- 
ergetic, capable traffic man, 36 years of age and married. 
A specialist in all phases of railroad traffic work. Thor- 
oughly versed in the question of rates, routings, claims 
and classifications. Familiar with the Interstate Com- 
merce rules and regulations. Can furnish A-1 reference 
as to character and ability. Will locate anywhere. H. L. 
W. 56, care The Traffic World, Chicago. 





WANTED—Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER by young 
married man, 29 years old. Character, ability and ten 
years of freight traffic experience. Familiar with Inter- 
state Commerce Commission rulings, rates, claims, etc. 
At present connected with large industrial concern. A. O. 
10, care The Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE ee he ge INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, = co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
—— in promoting and securing better understanding by 
7 ublic and the state and national governments of the needs 
e traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
ecessary, and the "modification of present laws where consid- 
oan harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 
Headaquarters—Tacoma Bidg., 6 North La Salle 8t., Chicago. 
Oi ino kas oss dns sae anessennsseeesseonussnasud President 
Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 





We i Bi kin ohn 0 ntsesesescdcestsceces Vice-President 
Manager Transportatica Department, Boston Chamber of 

Commerce. 
CC a ee eT re rr Secretary-Treasurer 
+ Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
sie enbbes sasheaeaenenws ooeee- Assistant Secretary 


F. Lacey 
5 tim La Salle St., “Chicago. 





MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 


A, N. BraGSord...ccrcccccccsccccs cpcwuseseabeekw ae meena President 
WT Tian oo ho 6 bo 50 scntesscsebcccesonsensweese Vice-President 
W. J. Burleigh....... Rdnaiekeliee ince anes ateae Secretary-Treasurer 
WR Te Bo kos 00 60 000000005 enssennsesceoversen Traffic Manager 


All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Ill. 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ti. ., should be addressed to the Traffic 








RULE FOR FEEDING ANIMALS 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

How much hay should be fed to a carload of animals in 
28 hours? The Erie, adopting the views expressed by peo- 
ple in the department of agriculture, who, it has been 
judged, know little about the matter, has suggested 300 
pounds. ‘The Erie has incorporated that figure in its I. C. C. 
13568, effective March 23, thereby drawing the fire of 
the live stock and packing house interests. 

They appeared before the Suspension Board March 17, 
in the persons of Ross D. Rynder, for Swift & Co., and 
Edward Keefer, for the Chicago Live Stock Exchange, to 
protest against the inclusion of any rule fixing the ration 
for animals. They said the Commission in a number of 
cases has said it has no jurisdiction over such services. 
The feeding of animals in transit is commanded by the so- 
called twenty-eight-hour law, which makes it an offense for 
a carrier to retain animals in a car for more than twenty- 
eight hours without stopping for food, water and rest. 


Messrs. Rynder and Keefer insisted that the amount of 
hay or other feed to be given the animals is and should 
be left a matter of bargain and sale between the carrier 
and the shipper. Mr. Rynder pointed out that a carload 
of calves will not eat more than 150 pounds of hay. The 
allowance, however, if the tariff is allowed to go into effect, 
will be 300 pounds. That means that on each carload of 
calves the carrier will save 150 pounds to be fed to another 
carload, but the shipper will have to pay for 600 pounds. 

H. A. Taylor, for the railroad company, entered a formal 
appearance. Three representatives of the department of 
agriculture. were also present, but they took no part in the 
discussion resulting from their suggestion of a minimum 
ration for animals that are being transported. 

A. F. Stryker, for the Omaha live stock interests, Mr. 


Rynder and Luther M. Walter, the latter for Morris & Co.. 
protested, on the same day, against the “fill allowance” for 


cattle, contained in Western Trunk Lines Rules Circular 
No. 2240-C, in supplement No, 24, effective April 1. They 
said the carriers, in issuing that supplement, are trying to 
perpetuate a rule made for thirty-foot cars. The theory 
of the “fill allowance” is that animals, before being placed 
in a car, get an extraordinary feed and all the water they 
can drink, so that their weight is much greater than it 
would be if they were sent into a slaughter house at the 
point of origin. Therefore the carriers have made an 
allowance of 500 pounds on cattle that will be on the road 
twelve hours and under and 800 pounds for cattle that will 
be on the road longer than that. The contention of the 
protestants was that the rule should be recast is so as to 
give recognition to the fact that cars now in use are more 
than thirty feet long. Besides, they said, the whole ques- 
tion is under consideration in formal docket No. 8436, the 
big live stock case, and that therefore there should be no 
change in the rule pending a decision. 





VALUATION HEARING 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
The Commission, March 19, began hearings on the tenta- 
tive valuation report made respecting the Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham & Atlantic, the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, 
the Kansas City Southern and the Norfolk Southern, 
which will continue until the end of the month. The 
first two days of the hearings were devoted, as Com- 
missioner McChord observed, to speeches and arguments 
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and the exploitation of theories which did not seem to 
him to help the Commission to an understanding of the 
practical proposition before it. As he saw the matter, 
the question was as to what is the value of the raiiroads 
mentioned and whether the valuation division’ has car. 
ried out the mandate of the law in this respect. 

On the first few days E. T. Lamb, president of the 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, E. M. Durham Jr., engi. 
neer in charge of valuation for that road, Elliot Holbrook, 
special engineer of the Southern Pacific System, William 
H. Courtney, chief engineer of the Louisville & Nashville, 
and J. E. Willoughby, of the Atlanta, Birmingham ¢ 
Atlantic, were examined on elements of value and appre. 
ciations of roadbed, and so forth. 

The defense of the reports made by the valuation di- 
vision was in the hands of Director Prouty and Solicitor 
Farrell, while Pierce Butler and W. P. Brantley had gen. 
eral charge for the railroads. 

Just before Mr. Willoughby was called to the stand 
March 20 Mr. Durham was recalled for a few minutes 
for cross-examination by Solicitor Farrell. The cross. 
examination was taking more time than Commissioner 
McChord seemed to think was necessary. It also seemed 
to be going into fields far away from the two items of 
elements of value and appreciation, which the Commission 
was supposed to be considering. 

“Why not proceed with this witness on the question 
of this valuation?”. asked Commissioner McChord. Mr. 
Prouty said he could see no objection. 

“We have been delayed with speeches and arguments 
and theories,’ added Mr. McChord; “we have got a prac- 
tical proposition here. We have got some property, and 
Congress has asked this Commission to say what its 
value is, and this witness intimated here yesterday that 
he had all those figures, and it seems to me to be a waste 
of time.” 

Commissioner McChord did not appear to like the idea 
of having a program mapped out and he so expressed 
himself. He said that, speaking as an individual com- 
missioner, he preferred that the witness go along and give 
whatever facts he possessed and let the Commission have 
something practical. 

Mr. Brantley said his desire was to get along with as 
little delay as possible, but he thought greater expedition 
could be made by observing the program than by having 
Mr. Durham tell facts relating to features of the valua- 
tion not included in the program at that point. Mr. Wil- 
loughby therefore displaced Mr. Durham on the stand and 
occupied the remainder of the afternoon session of March 
20 and a part of the next day. 

As illustrative of the character of the testimony, it 
may be said that Mr. Willoughby, Director Prouty and 
Solicitor Farrell devoted considerable time to a discus 
sion as to whether the valuation division had or had 
not included in its summary of the cost of reproduction 
of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic what it would 
cost to cut down streets in Atlanta leading to the railroad 
right-of-way but not a part of the right-of-way. 





POTATO INVESTIGATION 


The Commission, March 20, discontinued the general 
potato investigation, No. 9331, concluding that the subject 
could be better handled by consideration of complaints 
separately, according to the order and manner iD which 
the issues are tendered rather than on issues made UP 
by the Commission’s examiners. 
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RATES ON TOBACCO 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Commission, March 15, heard arguments on the 
rates proposed on manufactured tobacco by the tariffs 
suspended in I. and S. No. 921, by C. D. Drayton, for the 
carriers; J. L. Graham, traffic manager for the R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Company, who spoke for the manu- 
facturers generally; and E. L. Travis, chairman of the 
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North Corolina Corporation Commission. The rates un- 
der suspension were proposed by the carriers as part 
of their class rate adjustment in obedience to the Com- 
mission’s order requiring them to remove fourth section 
violations in the Southeast. 


The radical difference between the contending parties, 
the North Carolina commission being on the side of the 
tobacco manufacturers, was as to whether the rates shall 
be on the class or a commodity basis. The carriers in- 
sisted on treating them as class rates, smoking tobacco 
and cigarettes being rated first and plug tobacco third 
class. The manufacturers proposed an adjustment from 
the North Carolina manufacturing points based on dif- 
ferentials under the Virginia competing points. Their 
suggestion was that North Carolina manufacturers should 
be thirteen cents under Virginia to points as far west 
as Birmingham and seven cents under to destinations 
west of Birmingham to the Mississippi River. That was 
their original suggestion. In the interests of a compromise, 
if possible, they suggested a flat differential of seven 
cents. 

No compromise was reached, so the arguments went 
to the merits of the two contentions. In the alternative 
the manufacturers suggested that if the rates were to 
be on the class basis, they should be on the Wilmington 
and Charlotte basis, rather than on the basis of the class 
rates from the manufacturing centers, which was the 
selection of the carriers. 


Mr. Drayton commented on what he called the two- 
aspect feature of the case—namely, that at one time the 
protestants condemned the class basis and then com- 
plained that when the railroads chose to continue treating 
the subject on the class basis, they did not select the 
class rates from Wilmington, one of the ports involved 
in the south Atlantic port adjustment, admittedly the 
most highly competitive arrangement in existence, and 
one influenced, if not controlled, by the Georgia and South 
Carolina commissions. 

“Although the class rate from Wilmington has been 
raised 24 cents, it is still too low,” said Mr. Drayton. “It 
could not be brought up to a point where it could be 
condemned as unreasonable, without disrupting the whole 
port adjustment. 

“They also object and say Charlotte has not been ad- 
justed so as to observe the fourth section. That is true, 
but sixteen traffic men have been working on this adjust- 
ment for two years, and Charlotte is one of the places 
that has not been disposed of, but when it has been 
treated, these rates will not be in violation of that part 
of the law.” 


SHREVEPORT POSTPONEMENT 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICHD NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Because the same man cannot be in Fort Worth and 
Dallas at the same time, the Commission has made a 
change in one of the six parts of the Shreveport case. It 
has canceled the hearing at Fort Worth, April 16, before 
Examiner Watkins, in I. & S. 958, and consolidated it 
with the hearing before Examiner Thurtell at Dallas on 
the same date, in Formal Dockets 3918, 8290, 8418, and 
I. & S. Nos. 710 and 729. The part assigned to Examiner 
Watkins and now canceled was caused by the suspension 
of rates in Fonda 2B, filed in professed compliance with 
the Commission’s order striking down Texas rates. 
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Digest of New Complaints 


No. 9522. Edward E. Rieck Co., Pittsburgh, vs. B. & O. 
Unjust and unreasonable charges on certified milk by reason 
of refusal on the part of the respondent to carry such milk 
= refrigerator cars without refrigeration. Asks for repara- 
ion. 
et peg! Victor Chemical Works, Chicago Heights, vs. C. & B, 
 - 


Unjust and unreasonable charges on phosphate of lime from 

Chicago Heights to Quincy, Mich. Asks for reparation. 
No. 9524. Swift & Co., Chicago, vs. B. & O. et al. 

Alleges unreasonable charges on chilled and frozen fresh 
meats exported through New York by reason of the refusal 
of carriers to allow $2 per car for the services rendered by 
the shipper in moving the meat from car float to ship, 
while making such allowance on all other commodities. Asks 
sa at cease and desist order and reparation amounting to 

No. 9525. W. H. Greenfield, Jr., as Greenfield & Co., Philadel- 
phia, vs. Pennsylvania R. R. 

Against a refusal to place cars for loading coal at Frick’s 
Siding, Figart, Cambria County, Pa., as unjust, unreasonable 
and unduly discriminatory in view of the fact that the rail- 
road is furnishing cars to other mines; and unjust storage 
charges growing out of the refusal. Asks for a cease and 
desist order, a reasonable supply of cars and reparation 
amounting to $72,100. 

No. 9526. Iola Cement Mills Traffic Assn. et al., Dewey, Okla., 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on cement to points in 
Kansas by reason of misrouting through Kansas City instead 
of via more direct intrastate routes. Asks for a cease and 
desist order and reparation. 

No. 9227. New York Produce Exchange vs. B. & O. et al. 

Unreasonable charges for storage on flour held in cars at 
Hoboken, Jersey City or New York lighterage station. Asks 
for a cease and desist order and just and reasonable charges. 

No. 9228. Illinois Brick Co., Chicago, vs. C. & E. I. et al. 

Against a rate of 25 cents on fuel oil in carloads from 
Group No. 3 Oklahoma producing points to Bernice and Lan- 
sing, Ill., as unjust and unreasonable as a through rate, being 
higher than the aggregate of the intermediate rates, which is 
20 cents. Asks for a cease and desist order, maximum rates 
and reparation, 

No, 9529. Ewauna Box Co., Klamath Falls, Ore., vs. Southern 
Pacific Co. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates on 
box shooks from Klamath Falls, Ore., to points in California. 
Cease and desist order and reparation to the basis of a sub- 
sequently published rate of 15 cents asked for. 

No. 9530. Chas. Schaefer, Sr., Chas. Schaefer, Jr., as Chas. 
Schaefer & Son, vs. Long Island R. R. Co. 

Unjust and unreasonable track storage charges at the Bush- 
wick station of the Long Island road on grain and hay. Cease 
and desist order and reparation asked for. 

No. 9531. Rockford Paper Boxboard Co., Rockford, IIl., vs. Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on paper pulpboard from 
Rockford to Kansas City and Minneapolis. Cease and desist 
order, the application of the ‘“‘wallboard’”’ rating, and repara- 
tion asked for. 

No. 9532. The Birdsboro Stone Co. vs. Pennsylvania R. R. 
Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on carload shipments of 
crushed stone from Birdsboro, Pa., to destinations in New 
Jersey, New York, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and_the 
District of Columbia. Cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of maxima rates on a mileage basis, and reparation 
asked for. 

~ — The Red River Lumber Co. vs. Southern Pacific Co. 
et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on shipments of box shooks 
from Westwood, Ore., to the Louviers Powder Works, Colo., 
in that this point is not included in the zone rate basis. 
Cease and desist order and reparation asked for. 

No. 9534. The David Kaufman & Sons Co. vs. Central R. R. Co. 
of New Jersey et al. 

Against a rate of $2.42 on carload shipments of scrap iron, 
Garwood, N. J., to Burnham, Pa., as unjust and unreasonable. 
Ask for establishment of maximum rate not to exceed $2.10, 
and reparation, 

No. 9535. The Syracuse (N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce vs. New 
York Central et al. 

Unjust discrimination against Syracuse through the refusal 
to publish through rates to and from Syracuse and points in 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania on lines of the Erie 
and its subsidaries and unduly preferential in favor of Albany, 
Utica and Rochester, which are accorded such joint rates. 
— for a cease and desist order and maximum joint through 
rates. 

No. 9536. Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Association VS. 
Southern Pacific. 

Alleges arbitrary, excessive, unjust and unreasonable rates 
on forest products from points in the Willamette Valley vi4 
Portland to destinations in Montana, Wyoming, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan by reason of failure to publish 
joint rates. Asks for a cease and desist order and such rate 
as via Portland. 

No. 9637. Mayo Milling Co., Inc., Richmond, Va., vs. C. & 0 
et al. 

Against a rate of 21.3 cents on salvage oats from Newport 
News to Chicago as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for 4 
cease and desist order and reparation of $1,895.83. 

No. 9538. Valecia Evaporated Milk Co., Madison, Wis., vs. ©: 
& N. W. et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates 
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CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


(Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway) 
(Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio Railway of South Carolina) 


Daily Fast Freight Service 


There are practically no restrictions as to tunnels or bridge clearance. The Clinchfield has tunnels, but 
they are all of such dimensions as will permit the handling of shipments of unusual size. 


All large furniture, automobile or vehicle cars now in use on any line can be handled by the Clinch- 
field Railway. 


The Clinchfield Railway can handle shipments of unusual weight. The maximum gross weight of car 
and lading which can be handled by the Clinchfield Railway is 240,000 pounds. 


There are no large terminal points on the Clinchfield, hence the route is signally free from congestions 
or any conditions which tend to cause congestions. 


The Clinchfield Railway is of substantial construction with easy grades, thus insuring heavy train ton- 
nage, which obviates the necessity of “setting out” cars to reduce train tonnage, with the consequent delays. 


All stations, including junctions, on the Clinchfield Railway, the entire length of its line, are connected 
with the General Offices at Johnson City, Tenn., by long distance telephone and telegraph, thus insuring 
efficient tracing service. 


The shortest route, a superb roadbed, the most up-to-date equipment and a determination to merit your 
patronage have enabled the Clinchfield to substantially reduce the time from the Central West to the South- 
east and the Carolinas. 


Traffic Representatives at Important Places 


Our representative in your territory will welcome the opportunity to demonstrate his effectiveness in tak- 
ing care of your shipments. Save time by routing 
VIA 


CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


Prompt and accurate rate quotations. Special attention to Claims, Tracing and other traffic questions 
of interest to shippers. 


CLINCHFIELD ROUTE 


THEO. DEHON, General Southern Agent, J. W. BOTTORFF, General Western Agent, 
Spartanburg, S. C. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
J. J. CAMPION, Vice-President, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD. please Mention the paper In writing to advertisers. 
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on empty tin cans from Maywood, IIl., Wierton, W. Va., etc., 
and unduly preferential in favor of other Wisconsin cities. 
Asks for a cease and desist order and reasonable rates. 

No. 9539. Advance Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala., vs. Seaboard 
Air Line et al. 

Against a rate of 32 cents on rough pine lumber from Coal 
City to Cairo, diverted in transit. Asks for a cease and desist 
order and reparation. 

No. = McCloud River R. R. Co., San Francisco, vs. S. P. 
et al. 

Against a charge of $90 per car on new box cars loaded 
with freight in transit from Pullman, Ill., via Ogden and 
Albuquerque, to points in California, as unjust and unreason- 
able. Asks for a cease and desist order and reparation for 


= = Wylie China Co., Huntington, W. Va., vs. C. 
et al. 

Against a rate of 28.7 cents on crockery from Chicago to 
St. Louis as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for the applica- 
tion of a rate of 18.5 cents and reparation to that basis. 

No. 9542. Kansas City Hay Dealers’ Association vs. Chicago 
Great Western et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on hay from points in Colo- 
rado to points east of the Missouri River taking rates appli- 
cable to Chicago by reason of failure and refusal to join in 
through rates. Asks for a cease and desist order and through 
rates not to exceed rates from and to the same points via 
other lines and routes. 

~*~ —.. Kansas City Hay Dealers’ Association vs. C. R. I & 

. o al 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable and unduly discriminatory 
rates on hay traffic by reason of the refusal of the carriers 
to make rules and joint rates on that commodity. Asks for 
cease and desist order and reasonable joint through rates. 

No. 9545. Wiizabethton (Tenn.) Flooring Co. vs. East. Tenn. & 
West. N. C. et al. 

Unreasonable charges on maple lumber from Elizabethton 
to East Point, Ga. Asks for reparation down to the basis 
of a 12-cent rate subsequently established. 

No. 9545, Sub. No. 1. Same vs. same. 

As to shipment from Elizabethton to Rome, 
prayer. 

No. 9545, Sub. No. 2. Same vs. same. 

As to lumber from Elizabethton to Jacksonville, Fla. 
prayer. 


Ga. Same 


Same 
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SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


March 16, in I. and S. 970—Flour storage, Supplement 1 to B 
& O. I. C. C. No. 14703 was further suspended from March i 
until September 21. 

March 16, in I, and S. 1040—coal loading restrictions. P,_ R R 
Sup. 46 to I. C. C. No. AA582, Sup. 9 to I. C. C. No. AASgq 
Sup. 10 to I. C. C. No. AA589, I. C. C. Nos. AAS813, AAgi4’ 
AA815, AA816, AA817, AA818 and AA819 were suspended from 
March 17 and later dates until July 15. 

March 19, in I. and _S. 1037—Minimum weights on grain ang 
flour, C. M. & St. P. Sup. 7 to I. C. C. No. B3364 and Sup. 8 to 
I. C. C. No. B3664 were suspended from March 20 until June 29, 

March 19, in I, and S. 1044—Commodity rates from Fort 
Smith, Ark., Sups. 9 and 11 to Leland’s I. C. C. No. 115 ang 
Sups. 9 and 11 to Morris’ I. C. C. No. 609 were suspended from 
March 20 until July 18. 

March 20, in I. and S. 972, minimum weights on grain and 
flour, C. B. & Q. Sups. 58 and 59 to I. C. C. No. 9320, ang 
I. C. C. Nos. 11759 and 11774; Missouri Pacific Sups, 12 tol ¢ 
C. No. A4299, Sup. 2 to I. C. C. No. A2863, Sup. 1 tol Qa¢ 
No. A3084, Sup. 1 to I. C. C, No, A3086, Sup. 1 to I. C. CG. No, 
A3087, Sup. 1 to I. C. C. No. A3089, and I. C. C. Nos. A31657, 
A3158, A3159, A3160, A8161, A3162, A3163 and <A3166: Boyd's 
Sup. 3 to I. C. C. No. A724 and Poteet’s Sup. 41 to I. C. GC. No, 
A287 were further suspended from March 20 until Sept. 20. 

March 20, in I. and S. 1046, matches to Texas points, Leland’s 
Sup. 6 to I. C. C. No. 1165 and Morris’ Sup. 6 to I. C. C. 631 
were suspended from March 20 until July 18. 

March 20, in I, and S. No. 1047, cement from Kansas points, 
A. T. & S. F. Sup. 6 to I. C. C. No. 711; C. B. & Q. Sup. 18 to 
I. C. C. No. 1066; M. K. & T. Sups. 34 and 35 to I. C. C. No, 
A3851; Missouri Pacific Sup. 9 to I. C. C. No. A3020, and Union 
Pacific I. C. C. No. 2826 were suspended from March 20 and 
later dates until July 18. 

March 20, in I. and S. No. 974, sand between Missouri stations, 
Cc. & A. I. C. C. No. A867 was further suspended from March 
31 until September 30. 

March 21, in I. and S. 1044—Arkansas-Texas commodity rates, 
Supplements 9 and 11 to Leland’s I. C. C. No. 1153 and Supple- 
ments 9 and 11 to Morris’ I. C. C. No. 609 were suspended from 
March 20 until July 18. 

March 21, in I, and S. 927—Michigan fuel wood, Supplement 
1 to C. M. & St. P. I. C. C. No. B3328 was further suspended 
from March 31 until September 30. 


Docket of the Commission 


Note.—Items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last iseue of The Traffic 
Werld. Cancellations and postponements announced too late te 
show the change in this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 

March 26—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 

* 9335—Freight Bureau of the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Assn. of Birmingham vs. L. & N. 

March 26—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hagerty: 

* 9469—American Mining Co. vs. C. & E. I. R. R. Co. et al. 


March 26—Syracuse, N. Y.—Examiner Settle: 
9420—The Syracuse Chamber of Commerce, for the Syractise 
Ornamental Co., vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 


March 26—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Thurtell: 

8418—Railroad Commission of Louisiana vs. Aransas Harbor 
Term. Ry. Co. et al. 

ne Commission of Louisiana vs. St. L. &. W. Ry. 
et al. 

$290—Railroad Commission of Louisiana vs. St. LL S. FP. & 
Tex. et al. 

1. & S. 710—Eastern Texas class rates. 

1. & S. 729—Class rates to Shreveport, La. 

March 26—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Daniels: 

1. & S. Docket 981—Cement to Iowa points. (This proceeding 
is assigned for-hearing in connection with the cement inves- 
tigation, Docket No. 8182.) 

1. & S. 960—Cement to Sallisaw, Okla. 

8182—Cement investigation. 

March 26—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner McCawley: 
9302—Universal Iron and Supply Co. vs. C. H. & D. et al. 
9301—- Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al., 

and such portions of fourth section application No. 3786 of 
Cc. & N. W., involving rate for transportation of steel piling 
from Winona, Minn., to Louisville, Ky. 

March 26—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
g985—-Steagall & Lightfoot et al. vs. L. & N. et al. and port- 

tions of the following fourth section applications by which 
carriers ask authority to continue to charge for the trans- 
portation of horses and mules, in carloads, from Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky and Tennessee to Montgomery, Ala., 
rates higher as a through route than the aggregate of the 
ae rates: 1952—L. & N. R. R. Co.; 2138—M. & O. 
R. R. Co. 
9335—Freight Bureau of the Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ 
Assn. of Birmingham vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
8912—Alabama Packing Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 

L. & N. Fourth Section Application No. 1952 involving rates 
on hogs, cattle, horses and mules, C. L., from points in 
Tennessee and Kentucky to Birmingham. 

March 26—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Flynn: 

1. & S. 987—and first supplemental order—New Mexico-Ari- 


zona coal. 


March 26—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Money: 
9274—Filanley Grain Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
March 27—Chicago, Ill..—Examiner Hagerty: 
* 9169—National Live Stock Assn, vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
March 27—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Wood: 
* 9324—Superior Charcoal Iron Co. vs. Munising, Marquette & 
S. E. Ry. Co. et al. 
* 9096—The Casket Mfg. Co. of America vs. B. & O. et al. 
March 27—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner McCauley: 
* 9342—Hanley & Kinselle Coffee and Spice Co. vs. T. St. L & 
WwW. ER... Ca, 
March 27—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Wood: 
——— meee Mfg. Assn, of America vs. B. & O. R. BR. 
o. et al. 
9324—Superior Charcoal Iron Co. vs. Munising, Marquette & 
S. E. Ry. Co. et al. 
March 27—Columbus Ga.—Examiner Gartner: 
|. & S. 97i—Segment blocks to Jacksonville, Fla. 
March 27—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner “McCawley: 
— Illinois Supply Construction Co. vs. C. P. & St. L 
et al. 


March 27—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Money: 
9382—and Sub. No. 1—Gamble-Robinson Fruit Co. vs. Fla. B. 
C. Ry. Co. et al. and vs. Tavares & Gulf R. R. Co. et al. 
also the following fourth section applications involving rates 
on grape fruit: 703—Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co.; 1952 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co.; 1548—Southern Ry. C0; 
1573—Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co.; 3965—Cincinnati, New Or- 
leans & Texas Pacific Ry. Co. 
1. & S. No. 1011—Switching absorption. 
March 28—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Money: 
9292—Northwestern Traffic and Service Bureau vs. M. St. P. 
& S. S. M. Ry. Co., also fourth section application No. 4654, 
involving rates on coal from Manitowoc, Wis., to Minneapo- 
lis & St. Paul, Minn. 
9406—Minnescta & Ontario Power Co. vs. Big Fork & Inter- 
national Falls Railway Co. et al. 
* 9240—F.. S. Dewey vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
March 28—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
1. & S. 1001—Cottonseed from Texas. 
March 28—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Hagerty: 
a * en Live Stock Exchange vs. Abilene 
et al. 
March 28—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner McCawley: 
a Lumber and Coal Co. vs. Ala. Gt. Sou. 
et al. 1 
9390—Bay Bros. Lumber Co. vs. La. & Ark. Ry. et al. 
March 29—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Settle: 1 
9349—Bryden Horse Shoe Co. vs. L. & N. B. R. R. Co. et ab 
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Let [his Man Increase Your 
fficiency In 


TRAFFIC WOR 





FACULTY and 
LECTURE WRITERS 
(Partial List) 
N. DO. Chapin 
Formerly Chief of Tariff Bu- 
reau of the New York Central 


Instructor in Interstate Com- 
merce; Sometime of Freight 
Department of the South 
Brooklyn % «ee 
Formerly Instructor in Rall- 
way Transportation at Y. M. 
C. A., New York City; for- 
merly with the I. C., N. Y. 
°828. Cz. é £.F 
Atlantic Steamship, C. H. & 
D. and B. & O. 8. W. B. B. 
G. F. Falley 
Formerly General Freight and 
Passenger Agent of the B. & 
N. W. Ral 


John P. Curran, LL.B. 
Central Freight Association; 
formerly with South Western 
Tariff Committee, St. Louis. 

F. R. Garrison 
Chief Clerk, Central Freight 
Association; formerly with 
L. E. & W., C. H. & D. and 
G. R. & I. Railways. 
C. R. Lincotn 
Formerly with C. R. 1. & P. 
and ©. B. & Q Railroads, 
and Traffic Department, Mar- 
shall Field & Co. 
L. E. O’Brien, Ph. B. 
Formerly Ind. Traffic bfer. 


Text and Lecture Writers 
(Partial List) 
E. R. Dewsnup, A.B., A.M. 
Professor of Railway Admin- 
Hin Abarat Beg 
; uthor of Frei 
» Classification. - 
- A. R. Smith 
bs ce-Pres., Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad: Author of 
Freight Rates in Southern 
Territory. 

W. H. Chandter 
Transportation Manager, Bos- 
ton Chamher of Commerce; 
Author of The Express Serv- 

ice and Rates. 

.,,__ B. Otney Hough 
Editor, American Exporter: 
Author of Ocean Traffic and 


i. L. Sharfman, A.B. 
Professor of -t{t— 
ies, The University of Michi- 
gan; Author of Railway Reg- 
- ulation. , 
James Peabody 
Late Statistician, A. T. & 
Tattay Oren a 
Ral nization an 
Service. 
; J. F. Morton 
\sst. Traffle Director, Chi- 
= a yg 
eres; Author uting 
Freight Shipments. 


Ss t. ngo 

Traffic Mgr., Inland Steel Co. 

The complete LaSalle or- 
ganization consists of more 
than 300 business experts, 
Professional men, text writers, 
instructors and assistants, in- 
“ting ragnenivad 
‘a an @ authorities 


































































Over 25,000 


ambitious men in all lines of railroad and industrial traffic 
work, throughout the United States, have benefited through 
membership 1m our Department of Interstate Commerce and 
Railway traffic. More than 


$150,000 


has been expended by our institution in organizing ana per- 

fecting the training and service rendered members of this de- 

— which is now under the direct, personal super- 
on 


MR. N. D. CHAPIN 
Formerly Chief of Tariff Bureau, N. Y. C. Lines 


Mr. Chapin has been engaged to devote his entire time to 
this work, and is assisted by a selected corps of railroad and 
industrial traffic experts, together with an organization of 
more than 300 people. 


LaSalle Training Fully Recognized 


The LaSalle Course in Interstate Commerce and Railway 
Traffic is now fully recognized by the country’s greatest 
traffic authorities as the highest type of traffic training now 
available. It has been adopted as representing the highest 
standard of technical training, information and practice, in 
the matter of Interstate Commerce, railway and industrial 
management, in important traffic centers and is approved by 
many trunk railroads, such as the following: 


Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Louisville & Nashville R. R 
Cumberland Vailey R. R., Erie R. R. 
Pennsylvania Lines West 


The course is a complete, up-to-date and thoroughly prac- 
tical system of training, covering all phases of modern traffic 
operations. It is a ‘100 man power” course, conducted by 
thoroughly qualified traffic experts who have riscn from the 
ranks. No other course compares with it. Should not be 
confused with so-called traffic clubs or traffic associations. 
Hundreds of men are now holding big positions and drawing 
greatly increased salaries as a direct result of LaSalle train- 
ing and service. 

A few of the many LaSalle Students Now Industrial Traffic 
Managers: M. Epply, Traffic Manager, Hammermill Paper 
Co., Erie, Pa.; T. J. Bennett, Traffic Mgr., American Steel, 
Foundries, Chicago: P. D. Siverd, Traffic Mer., The Garland 
Corp., Pittsburgh; R. R. Muller, Traffic Mer., U. 8. Light 
and Heating Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; J. D. Quinn, Traffic 
Mgr., Franklin Steel Works, Franklin, Pa.; Thos. 8. Barry, 
Traffic Mgr. for the City of Pawtucket, R. 1; Seth Tate, 
Tratfic Megr., Higginbotham, Baily-Logan Co., Dallas, Texas; 
K. L. Crickman, Traffic Mer., Great Western Smelting & 
Refining Co., St. Louis; R. Denholm, Traffic Mgr., Loc! 
Engineering Co., Cleveland; O. R. H. Culbertson, Traffic Mgr., 
Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Send Coupon trartic Book 


Send now for big illustrated traffic book, giving full particulars 
regarding our course of instruction by mail, opportunities open, 
salaries paid, etc. ‘There is no obligation on your part. Book 
and all information sent free. Act promptly. Special reduced 
rate scholarships and small monthly payment plan open to those 


enrolling now. Write today. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
“The World’s Greatest Extension University” 
Dept. 395-C Chicago, Ill. 
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NORMAN D. CHAPIN 

























Read This Letter From A 
Well-Known Traffic 
Official 





“If the information in the in- 
closed clipping (referring to Mr. 
Chapin’s appointment as head of 
the department of traffic and 
transportation) from “The Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch’ today is cor- 
rect, I wish to extend sincere 
congratulations’ to yourself snd 
the University in the selection 
of Mr. N. D. Chapin for the 
tion mentioned. I consider 
. Chapin not only one of the 
best-informed rate and tariff men 
in the country, but also po: 
of all the necessary persozsl 
qualifications to engage success- 
fully in the good work of your 
University. A 5 
Gen’l Western Freight and 
Passenger Agent, 
N. Y.. N. H. & H. RB. RB. 


Other Prominent Railroad 
Men Endorse LaSalle 
raining 
“Your enterprise has my en- 
tire approval.”’ 
EB. P. RIPLEY, Pres., 
Santa Fe Ry. 
“I unhesitatingly recommend 
your course to anyone.’’ 
H. J. STEEPLE, Gen’l Agt., 
Erie Railroad. 
“I recommend your course to 
anyone as a means of improving 
his knowledge and efficiency in 
traffic ieee 
A IN BAXTER, 
Div. Freight Agt., Southern Ry. 
Among others who endorse our 
course are: E. T. Campbell, 
Gen’l Traffic Mar., Erie Rail- 
road; James Webster, Ass’t 
Freight Traffic Manager, N. Y. 
C. Lines; R. H. Drake, Division 
Freight Agent, American Can 
Co.; etc., ete. 


Mail Coupon NOW 


a LaSalle Extension University 
Dept. 395-C Chicago, Ill. 


Please send FREE proof about oppor- 
| tunities now open to TRAFFIC EX- 






















































































































































PERTS with LaSalle training. 
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March 29—Fort Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Wood: 
9368—Geo. W. Hartzell vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 
—" 9" saree Cooperage Co., Inc., vs. Cent. of Ga. Ry. 
0. et al. 


March 29—New Orleans, La.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
1, & S. 929—and first supplemental order—Coffee from New 
Orleans, La. 
March 29—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner McCawley: 
9435—S. Schwartz vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. 
9429—Algonite Stone Mfg. Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


March 29—Los Angeles, Cal.—Examiner Flynn: 
9178—James Kennedy vs. Sou. Pac. Co. 
Marck 29—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Money: 
6902—The Van Dusen-Harrington Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 


March 30—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Flynn: 
9313—Algoma Lumber Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. 
March 31—Richmond, Ind.—Examiner Wood: 
oro" Johnson & Son vs. St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co. 
et al. 
March 31—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner Watkins: 
* 1, & S. 979—Wheat from Kansas. 
March 31—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Flynn: 

9223—The Herman Goepper Co. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 

9223, Sub. No. 1—Klaber, Wolf & Netter vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 

9223, Sub. No. 2—Wolf, Netter & Co. vs. Sou, Pac. et al. 

9223, Sub. No. 3—E. E. Fingarr vs. West. Pac. R. R. et al. 

9223, Sub. No. 4—A. Magnus Sons Co. vs. Sou. Pac, et al. 

9223, Sub. No. 5—Elsas & Pritz vs. Cent. Calif. Traction et al. 
and portions of fourth section applications Nos. 345 and 349 
of Countiss, agent, asking authority to continue to charge 
for the transportation of hops, carload and less than carload, 
from shipping points in California to points specified in 
complaint, rates which are lower than the rates contempo- 
ew maintained on like traffic from intermediate 
points, 

March 31—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner Gartner: 
9418—Enox & Wortman vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
0417—Same vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 

March 31—Duluth, Minn.—Examiner Money: 

— Cutler-Magner Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

April 2—Terre Haute, Ind.—Examiner Wood: 
\. & S. 1002—Terre Haute, Ind., switching absorption. 


April 2—Gulfport, Miss.—Examiner Gartner: 
9306—Finkbine Lumber Co. vs. Gulf & Ship Island R. R. Co. 
April 2—La Crosse, Wis.—Examiner Hagerty: 
9347—Chamber of Commerce of La Crosse et al. vs. 
Lakes Transit Corporation et al. 
* 9403—John Gund Brewing Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. 
April 2—Alexandria, La.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
1. & S. 955—and first and second supplemental orders—Louis- 
iana cotton. 
April 2—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Hagerty: 
* 1, & S. 1008—C. F. A. proportional lumber. 
April 2—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Watkins: 
9214—Purity Ice Cream Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. and the following fourth section applications involving 
rates on bulk salt, C. L., from Kansas pruducing points to 
Tulsa, Okla.: 799 and 2471—St. Louis-San Francisco R. R 
Co.; 2659—A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co.; 3010—Union Pac. R. R. 
Co.; 3739—M. K. & T. Ry. Co.; 4218, 4219 and 4220—Mo. Pac. 
Ry. Co. 
7854—Tulsa Traffic Assn. vs. A, T. & S. F. et al. 
April 2—Milwaukee Wis—Examiner Money: 
1. & S. 1006—Milwaukee switching absorption. 


April 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Bell: 
* 9224—-Charleston & Norfolk S. S. Co. 
* 8081—Charleston & Norfolk S. S. Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 


April 3—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Gartner: 
9339—S. T. Alcus & Co., Ltd., vs. La. Ry. & Nav. Co. 
9353—The Carrollton Excelsior and Fuel Co., Ltd., vs. N. 0. & 
N. BE. R. R. Co. ; 
4391—S. T. Alcus & Co., Ltd., vs. La. Ry. & Nav. Co. et al. 
April 3—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Watkins: 
1. & S. 1016—Southwestern class case. 
* 1, & S, 947—Vegetables from Macon territory. 


April 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Marshall: 
* 8598—Pittsburgh Coal Operators’ Assn, vs. Pa. Co, et al. 
* 8725—Lake cargo coal rates. 
* 1, & S. 774—Coal to C. F. A. points. 
April 4—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Money: 
1. & S. 949—Export grain to Newport News, Va. 
1. & S. 1004—Wauconda, Ill., joint rates. 
April 4—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Flynn: 
9351—Portland Traffic and Transportation Assn. et al. 
M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
9364—Inman-Poulset Lumber Co. et al. vs. Southern Pac, Co. 
* 9384—Standard Oil Co. vs. Nor. Pac. et al. 
April 4—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Wood: 
9289—The Philip Carey Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 
9401—Maguire & Co. vs. Wabash Ry. Co. et al. 
April 4—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Gartner: 
9439—W. S. Penick & J. P. Ford, liquidators International 
apeeanee Co. vs. Morgan’s La. & Tex. R. R. & S. S. Co. 
et a 
9432—Bowie Lumber Co., Ltd., vs. Morgan’s La. & Tex. R. R. 
& S. S. Co. et al. 
April 4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* Fourth Section Applications 205 et al.—Intermountain cases, 
* 9258—Commercial Club of Kansas City vs. Santa Fe et al. 
* 9278—Arizona Corporation Commission vs. Santa Fe et al. 
April 4—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Hagerty: 
9450—Minneapolis Traffic Assn. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 
April 5—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Flynn: 
* 9352—Portland Traffic and Transportation Assn. vs. C. M. & 
St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 


Great 
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o> Geetiend Traffic and Transportation Assn. vs. Sou, Pag, 
t ; 


e a 
sar 2 teh nee Traffic and Transportation Assn. vs. Sou. Pag, 
et al. 
April 5—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
l. & S. 976—Lumber to Pensacola, Fla. 
9385—W. B. Bayless Co. vs. K. C. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
April 5—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Wood: 
9414—The Isaac Joseph Iron Co. vs. C. N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co, 
et al., also fourth section applications involving rates on 
scrap iron from Chattanooga, ‘'enn., to Huntington, W. Va, 
a N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co.; 4966—Chesapeake & Ohio 
y. Co. 
0431—The Isaac Joseph Iron Co. vs. Atlanta, Birmingham ¢ 
Atlantic Ry. Co. et al, and fourth section applications jp. 
volving rates on scrap iron from Georgia points to Cincin- 
ae _— B. & A. Ry. Co.; 1952—Louisville & Nashville 
. » Coa 
a see Isaac Joseph Iron Co, vs. C. N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co, 
et al. 
April 5—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 
9225—Meeds Lumber Co. vs. Ala. G. S. R. R. Co. 
nae. ate Iron and Steel Co. vs. Grand Trunk Western Ry. 
o. et al. F 
April 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
8859—Philip Fogerty & Son vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Co, 


et al. 

— Fogerty & Son vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Co. 
et al. 

9337—Philip Fogerty & Son vs. N. Y. O. & W. Ry. Co. et al. 
also the following fourth section applications involving rates 
on anthracite coal from points of origin in Pennsylvania to 
Darlington, R. I.; 774 and 1481—N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Co.: 976 
—Delaware & Hudson Co.; 1589—Philadelphia & Reading 
Ry. Co.; 1623—Central R. R. of New Jersey; 1788—Erie R. R. 
Co.; 3698—Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. 

April 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 6817—The Kanotex Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 

* 6917 and Sub. Nos. 1 to 5 inclusive—The Hayden Bros. Coal 
—— et al. vs. The Denver & Salt Lake R. R. Co. 
et al. 

April 6—Portland, Ore., Examiner Flynn: 

* 9294—Portland Traffic and Transportation Assn. vs. 
Pacific Co. 

April 6—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiner Hagerty: 

9399—Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Vermillion, S. D., vs. C. M. & 
St. P. Ry. Co. 
1. & S. 1018—Mitchell, S. D., grapes. 
9413—The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Canton, S. D., vs. C. M. 
& St. P. Ry. Co. 
April 6—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 
9296—Cornell Wood Products Co. vs. A. 


Southern 


- T. & S. F. Ry. Co 

e 4 

9315—American Maize Products Co. vs. Boston & Albany R. 
R. Co. (the N. Y. C. R. R. Co., lessee) et al. 

9291—Morava Construction Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


April 6—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
9330—Memphis Merchants’ Exchange et al. vs. Florida E. C. 
Ry. et al. and portions of the following fourth section ap- 
plications involving rates for transportation of blackstrap 
molasses from Key West, Fla., to points of destination de- 
scribed in company tariffs: 458—N. C. & St. L. and West. 
& Atlantic Ry.; 703—A. C. L.; 799—St. L.-S. F.; 972—A. B. 
& <A.; 15380—Cent. of Ga.; 1548—Sou. Ry.; 1573—S. A. L; 
1952—L. & N.; 2029—Ga. Sou. & Fla.; 2045—Ill. Cent.; 2138 
—M. & O.; 3918—Georgia R. R. 
9332—Memphis Freight Bureau et al. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 
et al. and portions of following fourth section applications 
involving rates on classes and commodities between Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and points in Kentucky, Mississippi. and Louis- 
jana; 2045—Ill Cent.; 20483—Y. & M. V.; 799—St. L-S. F. 
1548—Sou. Ry.; 2222—Sou. Ry. in Miss.; 2138—M. & O. 
April 6—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Wood: 
9409—Proctor & Gamble Co. vs. Boston & Albany R. R. Co. 
et al. 
9410—Same vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
April 6—Lake Charles, La.—Examiner Gartner: 
9328—Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. of Louisiana vs. Sou. Pat. 
et al., and the following fourth section applications involv- 
ing rates on rice from Lake Charles: 378—Morgan’s La. & 
Tex. R. R. & S. S. Co. and La. West. R. R. Co.; 46l- 
F. A. Leland, agent; 607 and 1771—Boston & Maine R. RB. 
793—Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Ry. Co.; 1481—New 
York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. Co.; 3480—Eastern &. $. 
Co.: 4644—Sou Pac. Co.-Atlantic S. S. Lines; 4483—Mallory 
Ss. S. Co. 
April 6—Santa Fe, N. M.—Examiner Hagerty: 
* 933—In the matter of rates, practices, accounts and revenues 
of carriers subject to the Act to regulate commerce. 


April 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 9195—Florence Wagon Works vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al— 
and the following fourth section applications involving 
rates on iron castings, forgings, bolts and rivets from 
Cleveland O., to Florence, Sheffield and Tuscumbia, Ala.: 
1952—Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co.; 2060—J. F. Tucker, 
agent. 

* 9234, 9247, 9275 and 9317—New 
B, & O-:R. R.. Ca. et al. 


York Produce Exchange YS: 


* 9168—Memphis Freight Bureau et al. vs. St. Louvis-San Frat 
cisco Re R. Co. et al. 
April 7—Fort Worth, Tex.—Examiner Watkins: 
1. & S. 982—Coal from Dawson, N. M. 
April 7—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 
0343—Swift & Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. Co 


9344—Hollingshead & Blei Co., Inc., vs. K. C. Sou. Ry. 


et al. 
April 7—Cincinnati, Ohio—Examiner Wood: 
* |. & S. 980—Coke to Lawrence, Ohio. 
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. Reach Out for Big Salary 

«| Become a TRAFFIC MANAGER 

- —and a Member of This Association 

: Dicest of Traffi The great European war has suspended the commerce of 

. a saute nas | several of the great nations. America has profited thereby 

C. ree oe duet, | immensely. The U. S. has won the trade thus lost by the 

2D csneraten ture? wr | European nations and is now supplying the greater part of the 

4 thres hundred trafic ¢*+ 1 world with food, supplies and manufactured articles. It is also 

B. over | $100,000 has been | furnishing the warring nations with vast quantities of muni- 

a; 7 

38 reference and | working 1 tions. MEN are REQUIRED who KNOW how to SHIP 
sive use of its members. ds 

‘0. goods. 

: THOUSANDS OF POSITIONS NOW WAITING 

. Never before have there been such a variety and number of splendid opportu- 

| nities for young, and middle-aged, men. This is especially true in manufacturing 

P and in SHIPPING. Live men who START NOW are assured of GOOD salary. 

The salary of trained traffic men is from $2,500 to 
. $10,000 a year. The work is always interesting because it 
é is not routine work. The traffic man is an executive—not 


a subordinate. 


Gorged—Shipments We Will YO U ! 
Tied Up = ao of food, Train— P 





manufactured 
in ns articles, munitions of A bs 
rT tc., for Buropean and other foreign Our Association will instruct you—tell vou ! 


deparimonte 8% GARGE that the shipping Just WHAT ig required—and JUST 







Logical Line 











of 
Promotion 
for 
R. R. Men 


Men who have ex- 
perience in the vari- 
ous lines of railway 
work are especially 
fitted by such ex- 
perience for rapid 
advancement in traf- 
fic work. Teleg- 
raphers, Baggage- 
men, Station Agents, 
Freight Clerks, R. R. 
Postal Clerks, etc., 
will find traffic: work 
merely a change of 
duties—and advance- 
ment, both in posi- 


. tion and..salary—and 


not at all like enter- 
ing an entirely new 
and strange field. 
For such men traffic 
work is the _ ideal 
profession. 


Consulting 
Association 
Members 


The American Com- 
merce Association is 
the largest organiza- 
tion of its kind in 
the world. Leading 
traffic men with the 
railways and steam- 
ship transportation 
companies are con- 
sulting members. In 
addition, thousands 
of traffic men hold- 
ing positions with 
the big manufactur- 
ing and_ shipping 
concerns of the U. S. 
are numbered among 
its members. More- 
over, the Association 
is the only one 
recognized by the 
National Organiza- 
tion of traffic men. 
The Association is 
substantial and re- 
sponsible. Member- 
ship in itself would 
be of great advan- 
tage to you. 


ae 


American Commerce 


Association 


Dept. 182, 206 So. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


3 departments of thousands of factories— ° . os 

; railroads—warehouses—seaboard wharves— HOW to do it. We give you individual ‘ cetaniun can "tea 
n ship GORGED. In addition our Interstate ‘‘coaching” and TRAIN YOU by our / concerning the Association and 
: for Rely. 's tied up. Shippersare erying - “experience” method. l how I can train as a traffic man. 
Trained Men, Only Don’t Delay—Apply ! 





These thousands of sitions Now is the time—today. It is not Name 
TRAINED men ON LY—men “who cr N QO WwW difficult to -— eood—if you don’t / 










Stand TRAFFI C—shippin it will be YOUR OWN fault. 
wanted who are fully wan TR Sénd the COUPON ow for complete instruc- ! Occupation 
— to get QUICK ACTION—who know tions by RETURN MAIL. 1 
Ow to SAVE freight money. 
! Address 


American Commerce Assn. 27882801 cw... 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers, 
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This directory of Warehousemen, Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Customs Brokers, etc., presents the 
announcements of some of the livest and most p ve of such concerns in the country. They _ 
respondence from our and can aa you you will lay your distribution or —— 

be them for solution. Practically branch service available without payroll or building 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 
220 TO 226 STANTON 8&T. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 
orgrT Rey rion CARS A. PECIALTY. 
TWO WAREHOUSES TRACK. 
The only FIREPROOF 

Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


630-583 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
of a rail- 


roads: Fhe only two ireproot warehouses 


fiat, Pomp insurance ralee In the city. Twelve aula 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


35@ Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE.-DISTRIBUTORS 


and ts. and 
Hesvy Healing © ecialty. Fir agents. Drayage 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 


“POOL CAR SERVICE 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


586 The Rookery Buliding. 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Cartoad Distributors. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North and South Carolina. 

Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South a. Distributors 
for Westinghouse Electric Co., al Separator Co., 
New York; B. J. Johnson Soap Co., “Gleaaiion: Cudahy 
Packing icago, Il. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted Sor storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us, 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE Co. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point, 3 ns West 
Merchandise in car lots distribu ints. House- 
oe goods —— C— pone hy car ar fots at reduced 
rates. Cars set t warehouses withou 
GENERAL ‘DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Bu ae 2 Space, 7 cars. 


rvice—the foundati success. 
CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., Sth and Q &ts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
“pa = 


ST. JOSEPH ~ Me. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 


CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CHICAGO— 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co., (Not Inc.) 


5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage. Carluvad distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 


rs for rent. 
INSURANCE RATE, 15 Cents. #%-CAR SWITCH 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cnetgge. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-626 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., I2¢. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer oné 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS Continued 


John R. Walker 


COMMERCE COUNSEL 
For 


Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. 


Cooperage Traffic Association. 
The Lumbermen’s Bureau. 


908-819 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


John B. Daish 


Interstate Commerce Cases Only 


602-606 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Bureau of Applied Economics 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C, 


Transcription, Compilation, and Analysis 
of Data from Records of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Exhibits Prepared for Freight 
Rate Cases 
References Furnished. 
Correspondence Invited. 





E. HILTON JACKSON 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
416 5th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Federal Trade Commission and 
The Shipping Board 


SAMUEL D. WEAKLEY 


ATTORNEY AT LAW AND COMMERCE COUNSEL 


Former Chief Justice of Counsel 
= | in aieation = oe eral Court with 
road companies vo! f t - 
senger rates (1907-1914). Po a 
1807-1812 Jefferson County Bank Bullding, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


R. W. Ropiequet 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Interstate Commerce and Public 
Utilities 
Murphy Bullding, East St. Louls, itt. 
506 Mermod & Jaecard Bidg., St. Leuls, Mo. 


Charles Conradis 


Practices before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


418-430 South Market St., Chicago 
506-7-8-9-10 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Walter E. McCornack 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; Counselor at Law 


Suite 1555 First National Bank Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Author of “INTERSTATE COMMERCE,” 
thoritative legal treatise on the Federal 
of interstate commerce and common 


HARRY C. BARNES 


Commerce Attorney and Counselor 
Specialist in all matters appertaining to interstate 
commerce. Practitioner before the Inter- 

Commerce Commission. 


Union Trust Bullding 


Southers Balldiag 
CINCINNATI, OHIO WASHINGTON, BD. C. 


CLIFFORD THORNE 


Rate and Valuation Cases 327 South La Salle St., 
Before Courts and Commissions. Chicago. 


‘Jean Paul Muller 


ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
420-424 Woodward Bidg., Washington, BD. C. 
Cases Involving Financial and Operating 
Cost of Service Tests and Comparisons, and other 


Rate Litigation before State and Federal Commis- 
sions and Courts. 


ERNIE ADAMSON, formerly with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Cc. DON a with Wimbish 


ADAMSON & MILLER 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 


528-9 Grant Bullding, Atlanta, 
Rate and Public Utility Cases. 


Ga. 
Litigation before all Departments of the 


State and Federal Governments. 


RAYMOND M. HUDSON 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 

BOND BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Practice aetee vu. & Susans =, % 8 Court 
of Claims, D. C. Court of C. Supreme 
Court, Va. and Md Courts, 

Congressional Committees, Federal 
Federal Trade Interstate 
Commission. Cable “ ad 


E J. McVANN 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Interstate Commerce Practice 


CHICAGO— 
11 South La Salle Street 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— 
701 Woodward Bullding 


JOHN P. DEVANEY 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


LAW OF CARRIERS AND INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE PRACTICE 
Suite 819-24 First Nat.-Soo Line Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
H. J. SHAY, Notary. 


BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 
1630 First National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 


M. W. Borders 
CORPORATION, INSURANCE 
AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


EDWARD E. McCALL 
Counsel 


Luther M. Walter 


John S. Burchmore 


Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 
ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 


GEORGE V. S. WILLIAMS 


Attorney and Counselor at Law 


165 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
(Former Member State of New York Public Service Commission) 


CHARLES S. ALLEN 
IN 


Formerly with I. C. C. and 
raffic Department Southern Ry. Co. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC 


“IARGE OF TRAFFIC MATTERS 


SPECIALTY — Jnterstate Commerce, Federal 
Trade and Public Utilities 


Practice 


WORLD, please mention thig paper In writing to attorneys. 
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Revolutionizing Transit Refrigeration 


A new startling efficiency and economy is established by the 
A. B. C. System of refrigeration, ventilation and heating in the 
transportation of perishable freight. 

Real cold storage on wheels, practically without fluctuation, uni- 
form thruout the length of the car, at a reduction in cost so great 
that the facts are repeatedly challenged. 

That the A. B. C. System will save you $700 out of each $1,000 
you are now spending for ice and give you the highest possible 
standard of efficiency, may tax your credulity, but that cannot 
change the indisputable fact that $3 can be made to do the work 
of $10. 

These facts are positive, definite, conclusive, and every fact has a 
sound, scientific reason for its existence. 
















*" Amazing Efficiency and Economy 


rests on the application and operation of natural laws as fixed 
and immutable as gravitation, as energy, as diffusion. 

The utilization of waste—waste power, waste space, waste time, 
and the reduction of waste weight and waste refrigeration—is the 
great factor in A. B. C. efficiency and economy. 

Icing in transit is eliminated. 

Loading space is increased 20%— full loading space of the car 
being always available. This adds 200 cars:for each 1,000 cars 
in service, without cost. 

Uniform heat in winter with no change in equipment, no fuel, 
no risk of fire, no loading space occupied, no excessive shrinkage in 
the product carried, no extra apparatus or equipment to be trans- 
ported. Refrigerate today, ventilate tomorrow, heat the next day, 
or any day, without breaking the seal, but always under control 
with trainmen always accurately informed of inside conditions. 

60% reduction in weight of non=revenue producing tonnage 
consisting of equipment and refrigerant to be transported. 

Elimination of car cooling delays of 12 to 24 hours, adds 
vastly to the revenue producing service of each car thruout its life. 

Wipe out your damage claims, vastly increase the revenue 
producing capacity of each car, and save large sums on refrigeration 
by having your cars equipped with the A. C. B. System of transit 
refrigeration. 

Your old cars as well as your new ones can be equally equipped 
and both will be efficient, because this system is efficient first, before 
it is economical. 

Ask for booklet ‘‘Waste in Transit Refrigeration Transfornied 
Into Efficiency and Profits—1.”’ 


REFRIGERATOR CAR EQUIPMENT CO. 


543- 5 RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLDG. 
CHICAGO 
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The Driver 


personifies the express to the shipping public. 


He typifies the courteous, interested attention to indi- 
vidual needs on which Wells Fargo’s ‘“‘personal service’ 
has been built. 


The strength of Wells Fargo service is the strength of 
the men who perform it. The man-element in Wells 
Fargo is reliable. The business-like, courteous, oblig- 
ing driver is a worthy representative of his fellow 
workers and of express service. 


Wells Fargo & Co Express 


Nothing Succeeds Like Service 


Vol. XIX, No, 13 
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